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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THINGS WHICH OUGHT TO BE DONE. 


A VERY interefting effay might be 
written on this fubject; but 1 fhall 
confine myfelf to a fhort fketch of 
what is loudly called for at the pre- 
fent feafon. 

As it is very natural to begin with 
what concerns every body, I put 
down as the firft thing which ought to 
be done, the watering our ftreets, and 
wafhing out our gutters every day. 
If any one objects that, on account 
of the expence, “ it can't be done,” 
—lI will refer him to the city of 
London, one of the largeft in the 
world, and fituated in a moift climate, 
where it is done twice a-day. 

The Humane Society ought to 
have their ufeful dire€tions to prevent 
fudden death by drinking cold water, 
when warm, &c. &c. placed upon every 
pump and public place, as ufual; and 
thofe thoughtlefs perfons of whom fo 
many perifh, the victims of their own 
impradence, ought to attend to them. 

he eaters of iced creams, as well 
as the drinkers of diftilled fpirits, in 
hot weather, ought, as they value 
their lives, to avoid thefe equally 
deftru€tive poifons. 

Labouring men and horfes, ougdt 
to work moderately and fteadily, in 
the morning and evening, and lie by 
in the heat of the day. More work 
and fewer deaths would be the con- 
fequence. : 

Vor. II. No. 24. 


The changes of the weather ought 
to be carefully attended to, efpecially 
as to clothing ; obftructed perfpira- 
tion being a chief caufe of difeafes. 

Ripe fruit only ought to be eaten, 
and that after dinner. The mul- 
berry, ftrawberry, rafpberry, black- 
berry, peach, and melons, are the 
moft wholefome. 

The fale of green and of bad fruit, 
of every kind, ougdt to be prohibited, 
under penalties, to be ftrictly enforced, 
by proper officers. 

The hot fun, evening air, and im- 
moderate exercife ought to be avoid- 
ed as much as poflible. 

Young children, efpecially thofe 
under two years of age, ougbt, if 
practicable, to pafs the hot feafon in 
the country. If this cannot be done; 
~ ougbt to ule the cold bath every 

aye 

Schools ought to be kept from 
feven till eleven, and from three till 
fix; that the children may not only 


have the cooleft part of the day at- 


fchool, but that, going and returning, 
they may enjoy the fhade ; and va- 
cations ought to be in the hottelt 
weather. 

Perhaps fome of thefe things which 
ought to be dene, may engage the 
attention of thofe whofe bufinefs it 
is to look after them—our corpora- 
tion, our magiftrates, our benevolent 
inftitutions, parents, and teachers— 
and render my hints out of date be- 
fore they are publifhed. What a 
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confoling idea, to fuppofe that hu- 
man life and health could become an 
obje& of general concern! But I 
dare not indulge the delightful 
reverie. 

July 3, 1798. PHILANTHROPOS. 

oe 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ARTHUR MERVYN; 


OR, MEMOIRS OF THE YEAR 1793. 
[Continued from page 296.] 

OW I was once more on public 
ground. By fo many anxious efforts 
had I difengaged myfelf from the 
perilous precinéts of private property. 
As many ftratagems as are ufually 
made to enter an houfe, had been 
employed by me to get out of it. 
I was urged to the ufe of them by 
my fears; yet fo far from carrying 
off fpoil, I had efcaped with the lofs 
of an effential part of my drefs. . 

I had now leifure to refle&. I 
feated myfelf on the ground and re- 
viewed the fcenes through which I 
had juft pafled. I began to think 
that my induftry had been mifem- 
ployed.. Suppofe I had met the per- 
fon on his. firft entrance into his 
chamber. Was the trath fo uttly 
wild as not to have found credit? 
Since the door was locked, and there 
was no other avenue; what other 
fiatement but the true one would 
account for my being found there? 
This deportment had been worthy of 
an -honeft purpofe. My _ betrayer 
probably expected that this would be 
the iffue of his jeft. My ruftic fim- 
plicity, he might think, would fug- 
geft no more ambiguous or elaborate 
expedient. He might likewife have 
predetermined to interfere if my 
fafety had been really endangered. 

On the morrow the two doors of 
the chamber and the window below 
would be found unclofed. They will 
fufpect a defign to pillage, but their 
fearches will terminate in nothing 
but in the difcovery of a pair of 
clumfy and dufty fhoes in the clofet. 
Now that I was fafe I could not 
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help fmiling at the picture which my 
fancy drew of their anxiety and won- 
der. Thefe thoughts, however, gave 
place to more momentous confi- 
derations. 

I could not image to myfelf a 
more perfect example of indigence 
than I now exhibited. There was 
no being in the city on whofe kind- 
nefs I had any claim. Money I had 
none and what I then wore comprifed 
my whole ftock of moveables. I 
had juft loft my thoes, and this lof 
rendered my ftockings of no ufe. My 
dignity remonftrated againft a bare- 
foot, pilgrimage, but to this, necef- 
fity now reconciled me. Ithrew m 
ftockings between the bars of a ftable 
window, belonging, as I thought, to 
the manfion I had juft left. Thefe, 
together with my fhoes, I left to 
pay the coft of my entertainment. 

I faw that the city was no place 
for mee The end that I had had in 
view, of procuring fome mechanical 
employment ; could only be obtained: 
by the ufe of means, but what means 
to purfue I knew not. This night's 
perils and deceptions gave me a dif. 
tafte to a city life, and my ancient 
occupations rofe to my view enhanced 
by a thoufand imaginary charms. I 


-refolved-forthwith to {trike into the 


country. 

The day began now to dawn. It 
was Sunday, and I was defirous of 
eluding obfervation. I was fome- . 
what recruited by reft though the 
languors of fleepleffnefs opprefled me, 
I meant to throw myfelf on the firft 
lap of verdure I fhould meet, and 
indulge in fleep that I fo much 
wanted. I knew not the direétion 
of the ftreets; but followed that 
which I firft entered from the court, 
trufting that, by adhering fteadily to 
one courfe, I fhould fometime reach 
the fields. This ftreet, as I after. 
wards found, tended to Schuylkill, 
and foon extricated me from houtes. 
I could not crofs this giyer without 
payment of toll. It lie to 
crofs it in order to reac of 
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of going, but how thou TV@fea my the fence. I now came to the man- 


paflage? I knew of no ford, and the 
{malleft expence exceeded my capa- 
city. Ten thoufand guineas and a 
farthing were equally remote from 
nothing, and nothing was the portion 
allotted to me. 

While my mind was thus occupied, 
I turned up one of the ftreets which 
tend northward. It was, for fome 
length, uninhabited and unpaved. 
Prefently I reached a pavement, and 
a painted fence, along which a row 
of poplars was planted. It bounded 
a garden into which a knot hole per- 
mitted me to pry. The enclofure 
was a charming green, which I faw 
appended to an houfe of the loftieft 
and moft ftately order. It feemed 
like a recent erection, had all the 
glofs of novelty, and exhibited, to 
my unpratticed eyes, the magnifi- 
cence of palaces. My father’s dwel- 
ling did not equal the height of one 
ftory, and might be eafily comprifed 
in one fourth of thofe buildings which 
here were defigned to accommodate 
the menials. My heart dictated the 
comparifon between my own condi- 
tien and that of the proprietors of 
this domaine How wide and how 
impaffible was the gulf by which 


we were feparated! This fair inhe-* 


ritance had fallen to one who, per- 
haps, would only abufe it to the pur- 
poles of luxury, while I, with inten- 
tions worthy of the friend of man- 
kind, was doomed to wield the flail 
and the mattock. 

I had been entirely unaccuftomed 
to this ftrain ef reflection. My books 
had taught me the dignity and fafety 
of the middle path and my darling 
writer abounded with encomiums on 
rural life. At a diftance from luxury 
and pomp I viewed them, perhaps, in 
a juft light. A nearer ferutiny con- 
firmed my early prepoffeffions, but 
at the diftance at which I now ftood, 
the lofty edifices, the fplendid furni- 
ture, and the copious accommeda- 
tions of the rich, excited my admi- 
ration and my envy. 

I relinquifhed my ftation and pro- 
ceeded, in an heartlefs mood, along 


fion itfelf, ‘The principal door was 
entered by a ftair-cafe of marble. I 
had never feen the ftone of Carrara, 
and wildly fuppofed this to have been 
dug from Italian quarries. The 
beauty of the poplars, the coolnefs 
exhaled from the dew-befprent bricks, 
the commodioufnefs of the feat which 
thefe fteps afforded, and the uncer- 
tainty into which I was plunged re- 
fpe&ting my future conduct, all com- 
bined to make me paufe. I fat down 
on the lower ftep and began to me- 
ditate. 

By fome tranfition it occurred to 
me that the fupply of my moft urgent 
wants, might be found in fome inha- 
bitant of this houfe. I needed at 
prefent a few cents; and what were 
a few cents to the tenant of a man- 
fion*like this. I had an invincible 
averfion to the calling of a beggar, 
but I regarded with {till more anti- 
pathy the vocation of a thief; to 
this alternative, however, 1 was now 
reduced. I muft either fteal or beg; 
unlefs, indeed, affiftance could be 
procured under the notion of a loan, 
Would a ftranger refufe to lend the 
pitgance that | wanted? Surely not, 
when the urgency of my wants were 
explained. 

I recollected other obftacles. To 
fummon the mafter of the houfe from 
his bed, perhaps, for the fake of fucli 
an application, would be prepofterous. 
I fhould be in more danger of pro- 
voking his anger than exciting his 
benevolence. This requeft might, 
furely, with more propriety be pre- 
ferred to a paffenger. J fhould, pro- 
bably, meet feveral before I fhould 
arrive at Schuylkill, 

A fervant juft then appeared at 
the door, with bucket and brufh. 
This obliged me, much fooner than 
I intended, to decamp, With fome 
reluctance I rofe and proceeded. 
This howfe occupied the corner of 
the ftreet, and 1 now turned this 
corner, towards the country. A 
perfon, at fome diftance before me, 
was approaching in an oppofite di- 
reCtione 
“ “ Why,” 
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“ Why,” faid I, “may I not 
make iny demand of the firft man I 
meet? This perfon exhibits tokens 
of ability to lend. There is nothing 
chilling or auftere in his demeanour.” 

The refolution to addrefs this paf- 
fenger was almoft formed; but the 
nearer he advanced} my refolves grew 
lefs firm. He noticed me not till 
he came within a few paces. He 
feemed bufy in refleétion, and had 
not my figure caught his eye; or 
had he merely beftowed a pafling 
glance upon me, I fhould not have 
been fufficiently courageous to have 
detained him. The event however 
was widely different. 

He looked at me and ftarted. For 
an inftant, as it were,.and till he 
had time to dart at me a fecond 
glance, he checked his pace. This 
behaviour decided mine, and he ftop- 
ped on perceiving tokens of a defire 
to addrefs him. I fpcke, but my 
accents and air fufficiently denoted 
my embarraffments. 

“ Iam going to folicit a favour, 
which my fituation makes of the 
higheft importance to me, and which 
I hope it will be eafy for you, Sir, 
to grant. It is not an alms by a 
loan that I feek { a loan that I will 
repay the moment I am able to do it. 
I am going to the country, but have 
not wherewith to pay my paflage 
over Schuylkill, or to buy a morfel 
of bread. May I venture to requeft 
of you, Sir, the loan of fix pence? 
As I told you, it is my intention to 
repay it.” 

I delivered this addrefs, not with- 
out fome faltering, but with great 
earneftnefs. I laid particular ftrefs 
upon my intention to refund the 
money. He liftened with a moft 
inquifitive air. His eye perufed me 
from head to foot. 

After fome .paufe, he faid, in a 
very emphatic manner. ‘ Why into 
the country? Have you family? 
Kindred? Friends?” 

“ No,” anfwered I, “ I have nei- 
ther. I go in fearch of the means 


ef fubliftence, I have pated my life 
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upon a farm, and propofe to die in 
the fame condition.” 

“ Whence have you come.” 

“ I came yefterday from the coun. 
try, with a view to earn my bread 
in fome way, but have changed my 
plan and propofe now to return.” 

“ Why have you changed it? In 
what way are you capable of earnin 
your ea 3" : 2 : 

“J hardly know,” faid 1 “TI 
can, a$ yet, manage no tool, that 
can be managed in the city, but the 
pen. My habits have, in fome finall 
degree, qualified me for a writer. 
I would willingly accept employment 
of that kind.” 

He fixed his eyes upon the earth, 
and awas filent for fome minutes. At 
length, recovering himfelf, he faid, 
“ Follow me to my houfe. Perhaps 
fomething may be done for you. If 
not, I will lend you fix pence.” 

It may be fuppofed that I eagerly 
complied with the invitation. My 
companion faid no more, his air be- 
{peaking him to be abforbed by his 
own thoughts, till we reached his 
houfe, which proved to be that at 
the door of which I had been feated, 
We entered a parlour together. 

Unlefs you can affume my igno- 
rance and my fimplicity, you will be 
unable to conceive the impreffions 


that were made by the fize and or- 


naments of this apartment. I fhall 
omit thefe impreflions, which, in- 
deed, no defcriptjons could adequately 
convey, and dwell on incidents of 
greater moment. He afked me to 
give him a fpecimen of my penman- 
fhip. I told you that I had beftowed 
very great attention upon this art. 
Implements were brought and I fat 
down to the tafk. By fome iriexpli- 
cable connedtion a line in Shakfpeare 
occurred to me, and I wrote 
‘* My poverty, but not my will confents.” 
The fentiment conveyed in this 
line powerfully affeted him, but in 
a way which I could not then com- 
prehend. I colleéted from fubfequent 
events that the inference was not 
unfavourable to my underftanding or 
: my 
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morals. He queftioned me as to 


a hiftory- I related my origin and 


my inducements to defert my father’s 
houfe. With refpe& to lait night’s 
adventures I was filent. I faw no 
ufeful a that could be anfwered 
by difclofure, and I half fufpected 
that my companion would refufe cre- 
dit to my tale. 

There were frequent €ntervals of 
abftraétion and reflection between his 
queftions. My examination lafted 
not much lefs than an hour. At 
length he faid, “ 1 want an amanu- 
enfis or copyift: On what terms will 
you live with me?” 

I anfwered that I knew not how 
to eftimate the value of my fervices. I 
knew not whether thefe fervices were 
agreeable or healthful. My life had 
hitherto been active. My contftitu- 
tion was predifpofed to difeafes of 
the lungs and the change might be 
hurtful. I was willing however to 
try and to content myfelf for a month 
or a year, with fo much as would 
furnifh me with food, clothing, and 
lodging. 

“ Tis well,” faid he, “ You re- 
main with me as long and no longer 
than both of us pleafe. You fhall 
lodge and eat in this houfe. I will 
fupply you with clothing, and your 
talk will be to write what I dictate. 
Your perfon, I fee, has not fhared 
much of your attention. It is in 
my power to equip you inftantly in 
the manner which becomes a refident 
in this houfe. Come with me.” 

He led the way into the court be- 
hind and thence into a neat building, 
which contained large wooden vet- 
fels and a pump. “ There,” faid 
he, “ you may wath yourfelf, and 
when that is done, I will condu& 
you to your chamber and your ward- 
robe.” 

This was fpeedily performed and 
he accordi led the way to the 
chamber. It was an apartment in 
the third ftory, finifhed and furnifhed 


in the fame coftly and fuperb ftyle, 
- with the reft of the houfe. He 
opened clofets and. drawers which 
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overflowed with clothes and linen of 
all and of the beft kinds. “ Thefe 
are yours,” faid he, “ as long as you 
ftay with me. Drefs yourfelf as likes 
you beft. Here is every thing your 
nakednefs requires. When dreffed 
you may defcend to breakfaft.” With 
thefe words he left me. 

The clothes were all in the French 
ftyle, as I afterwards, by comparing 
my garb with that of others, difco- 
vered. They were fitted to my fhape 
with the niceft precifion. 1 bedecked 
myfelf with all my care. I remem- 
bered the ftyle of drefs, ufed by my 
beloved Clavering. My locks were 
of fhining auburn, flowing and fmooth 
like his. Having wrung the wet 
from them, and combed, I tied them 
carelefsly in a black riband. Thus 
peer I furveyed myfelf in a 
mirror. 

You may imagine, if you can, the 
fenfations which this inftantaneous 
transformation produced. Appear- 
ances are wonderfully influenced by 
drefs. Check fhirt, buttoned at the 
neck, an awkward fuftian coat, check 
trowfers, and bare feet were now fup- 
planted by linen and muflin, nankeen 
coat,eftriped with green, a white filk 
waiftcoat, elegantly needle-wrought, 
cafimer pantaloons, ftockings of va- 
riegated filk, and fhoes that in their 
foftnefs, pliancy, and polifhed fur- 
face vied with fattin. I could 
fcarcely forbear looking back to fee 
whether the image in the glafs, fo 
well proportioned, fo galant, and fo 
graceful, did not belong to another. 
I could fcarcely recognize any linea- 
ments of my own. I walked to the 
window. ‘ Twenty minutes ago,” 
faid I, “ I was traverfing that path 
a barefoot beggar; now I am thus.” 
Again I furveyed myfelf. “ Surely 
fome infanity has faftened on my un- 
derftanding. My fenfes are the {port 
of dreams. Some magic that dif- 
dains the cumbroufnefs of nature’s 

rogrefs, has wrought this change.” 
was roufed from thefe doubts by a 
fummons to breakfaft, ebfequioufly 

delivered by a black fervant. 
I found 
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I found Welbeck, (for I fhall fe prolific of enchantment: or 
hericeforth call him by his true name) the wonder originated only in my 
at the breakfaft table. A fuperb own ignoratice. 
equipage of filver and china was be- — She did not immediately notice me, 
fore him. He was ftartled at my When fhe did the almoft thrieked 
entrance. The change in my drefs with furprife. She held up her hands, 
feemed for a moment to have de- and gazing upon me, uttered various 
ceived him. His eye was frequently exclamations which I could not un- 
fixed upon me, with unufual fteadfaft- derftand. I could only remark that 
nefs. At thefe times there was in- her accents were thrillingly mufical, 
quietude and wonder in his features. Her perturbations refufed to be ftilled, 

I had now an opportunity of exa-, It was with difficulty that the with. 
mining my hoft. There was nicety drew her regards from me. Much 
but no ornament in his drefs. His converfation paffed between her and 
form was of the middle height, fpare, Welbeck, but I could comprehend 
but vigorous and graceful. His face no part of it. Iwas at liberty to 
was caft, I thought, in a foreign animadvert on the vifible of their 
mould. His forehead receded be- intercourfe. I diverted fome part of 
yond the ufual degree in vifages my attention from my own embar. 
which I had feen. His eyes large raflments, and fixed it on their looks, 
and prominent, but imparting no In this art, as in moft others, I was 
marks of benignity and habitual joy. an unpracticed fimpleton. In the 
The reft of his face forcibly fuggefted countenance of Welbeck, there was 
the idea of a convex edge. His fomewhat elfe than fympathy with 
whole figure impreffed me with emo- the aftonifhment and diftrefs of the 
tions of veneration and awe. A_ lady; but I could not interpret thefe 
gravity that almoft amounted to fad- additional tokens. When her atten- 
nefs invariably attended him when tion was engrofled by Welbeck, her 
we were alone together. eyes were frequently vagrant or down- 

He whifpered the fervant that caft; her cheeks contracted a deeper 
waited, who immediately retired. hue; and her breathing was almoft 
He then faid, turning to me, “ A prolonged into a figh. .Thefe were 
lady will .oter prefently, whom you marks on which I made no comments 
are to treat with the refpe€t due to at the time. My own fituation was 
my daughter. You muft not notice calculated to breed confufion in my 
any emotion fhe may betray at the thoughts and awkwardnefs in 
fight of you, nor expe&t her to con- geftures. Breakfaft being finifhed, 
verfe with you; for fhe does not the lady a ntly at the requeft of 
underftand your language.” He had Welbeck, fat down to a piano forte, 
fcarcely fpoken when fhe entered. I Here again I muft be filent.. I 
was feized with certain mifgivings was not wholly deftitute of mufical 
and flutterings which a clownifh edu- praétice and mufical tafte. I had 
cation may account for. I fo farcon- that degree of knowledge which ena- 
quered my timidity, however, as to bled me to eftimate the tranfcendent 
{natch a look at her. I wasnot born {kill of this performer. As if the 
to execute her portrait. Perhaps the pathos of her touch were infufficient, 
turban that wreathed her head, the I found after fome time that the lawe 
brilliant texture and inimitable folds lefs jarrings of the keys were chaften- 
of her drapery, and nymphlike port, ed by her own more liquid notes. She 
more than the effential attributes of played without a book, and 
her perfon, gave fplendour to the ce- her bafe might be preconcerted, 


leftial vifion. Perhaps it was her was"plain that her Re Greene el 


fnowy hues and the caft, rather than were momentary f{pontaneous 
the pofition of her features, that were *aiMpirations, Meanwhile Bay oo 
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ftood, leaning his arms on the back 
of a chair near her, with his eyes 
fixed on her face. His features were 
fraught with a meaning which I was 
eager to in but unable. 

have read of tranfitions effected 
by magic: I have read of palaces 
and deferts which were fubje& to the 
dominion of {pells: Poets may {port 
with their power, but I am certain 
that no tranfition was ever conceived 
more marvellous and more beyond 
the reach of forefight, than that 
which I had juft experienced. Heaths 
vexed by a midnight ftorm may be 
changed into an hall of choral nymphs 
and regal banqueting; foreft glades 
may give fudden place to colonnades 
and carnivals, but he whofe fenfes are 
deluded finds himfelf ftill on his natal 
earth. Thefe miracles are contempti- 
ble when compared with that which 
placed me under this roof and gave 
me to partake in this audience. I 
know that my emotions are in danger 
of being regarded as ludicrous by 
thofe who cannot figure to themfelves 
the confequences of a limited and 
ruftic education. 

[ Zo be Continued. } 
———E 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


A SIMPLE MODE OF PREVENTING 
THE PRODUCTION OF MUSQUETOES. 


AT this feafon of the year and in 
this country little need be faid on the 
difadvantage of being furrounded by 
mufquetoes. Inftead, therefore, of 
dwelling on their unpleafant buz, or 
difagreeable, often dangerous hite, I 
fhall, in a brief manner, give a few 
obfervations on what I conceive to be 
more ufeful. 

Every perfon knows that the muf- 
quetoe is, in the firft ftate of its exift- 
ence, am aquatic animal; that it is 
the little taper, worm-like creature, 
which we perceive in rain hogfheads, 
ranging as it were by its tail, and 

enly darting, in a perpendicular 
direétion, to the bottom or from it 
upwards, 
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A knowledge of the nature of the 
anjmal fhews that its very being de- 
pends on the exiftence of water in a 
degree ftagnant; and that in the heat 
of fummer, any particular place is 
expofed to it in proportion to the quan- 
tity and nearnefs of fuch water. A 
pond or a fingle rain-water hogfhead 
may, in this way, be a fruitful 
fource of torment to a whole neigh- 
bourhood: and, according to the 
quantity of its contents, fimilar evils 
will flow from every ftagnant puddle. 
Ponds and puddles are, in this refpet, 
a nuifance without being applicable 
to any ufe. They ought therefore to 
be removed from the city and its vi- 
cinity. The fame, however, cannot 
be faid of rain-water hogfheads : they 
produce mufquetoes in abundance, it 
is true ; but ftill they are ufeful. To 
afford a fimple and expenfelefs me- 
thod of obviating all their evil effeas 
without ieflening their utility is the 
objec of this eflay. The plan I would 
propofe is one which my own experi. 
ence, and that of others, warrants to 
be as effeCiual as it is eafy and cheap; 
and if generally adopted will, I am 
perfuaded, contribute both to comfort 
and to health. 

Procure a tortoife, fuch as the boys 
catch inthe creeks, ponds, and ditches, 
and place it in your rain-water cafk.* 
The mufguetoes, in their unwinged 
ftate, will ferve for food which it will 
feize with avidity—and, perhaps, all 
produced in your hogfhead will be lefs 
than it will defire. Thus will the 
production of this troublefome infect 
be effectually prevented. But this is 
not all: your rain-water, in this cafe, 
can never acquire that horrid and wn- 
wholefome ftench which it otherwife 
would: the loco-motion of the tortoifg, 
&c. will prevent its perfect ftagna- 
tion. Any fifh, or a frog, perhaps, 
might anfwer equally well for this 
purpofe ; but I fhould fuppofe that 
the one which is moft hardy would 
be preferable to any other. 

Pbila. 7th, 7mo. A CITIZEN. 


* In my hogfhead I let a piece of thin- 
gle float for my tortoife to ref on. 
For 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 


ESSAT ON THE MORAL COVERNMENT 
OF THE UNIVERSE. 


—— Behold the ways 
Of Heaven's eternal deftiny to man ; 
Forever juft, benevolent, and wife. 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 
= 


IT is very common to hear men of 
weak minds and narrow penetration 


exclaim againft the difpenfations of . 


Providence : may, we often fee wife 
men, when overwhelmed by — 
great calamity, give way to the fame 
weaknefs, say Ma of injuftice, 
lament the infufficiency of virtue to 
enfure happinefs, and the profperity 
which often attends the fchemes of 
the wicked. The ways of the Al- 
mighty are hidden and myfterious, nor 
can we explore the depth of his coun- 
fels by any effort of our faculties : yet 
the, farther we can penetrate, the 
higher is our admiration raifed, the 
more caufe do we find to adore his wif- 
dom. Asin the contemplation of the 
{tarry vault of heaven, although we 
cannot difcover all the innumerable 
glorious {pheres that hold their courfe 
unheard, unfeen ; yet, the more intent 
our ftudy, the more faithful our glaffes, 
the more perfect we find the fcheme, 
the more fublime the harmony. 

One of the principal complaints ad- 
vanced againft the moral government 
of the world is the exiftence of pain 
and mifery. “ Why, fince we are 
FORCED upon this fcene of action, 
fhould we not be always at eafe? 
Why fhould mifery and pain conti- 
nually intrude upon us, and mar our 
happinefs@ this furely does not 
the benevolence of our Creator.” 

@ Were we to confine ourfelves to an 
abftra& view of the fubje&, this 
complaint might be thought reafona- 
ble ; for, fuppofing happinefs to be 
promoted in proportion to the quan- 
tum of uninterrupted eafe that befel 
us, our prefent lot would be compara- 
tively miferable ; fince the dog would 
be happier than his mafter, the ideot 
than the fage. But let us refie& on 
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what would be our condition if, ac. 
cording to. the wifhes of thefe cayil- 
lers, our whole life were an unvaried 
fcene of eafe. We might indeed 
exift, but like the “ {nail that creeps 
upon a fouthern wall;” the active 
powers andennobling faculties of man 
would lie dormant or rather become 
extin&. Where fhould we meet with 
Bad ic tie. geome gi 
we the 

of friendfhip, wtih i hekaudn. 
tured by misfortune? Where would 
then be a call for philanthropy and 
charity, which exalt our nature till 
it bears a refemblance to the 
fe& one of our Maker. All be 
a blank and we fhould be miferable 
indeed ; fince the moft delicious plea- 
fures, the moft honourable feelings of 
man are derived from the 
of aéts of kindnefs and benevolence ; 
and the fource of thefe would be 
dried up were the caufes of com- 
plaint removed. 

A traveller, journeying through an 
extenfive plain, may for a time be 


_charmed with the verdant meadows 


and fmiling vineyards ; may repofe 
under in nals fhade liftening to 
the melody of birds, or lulled by the 
purling rivulet; but he foon grows 
weary ; he longs to hear the hoarfe 
refounding cataraét or to climb fome 
fteep high {welling mountain, on the 
fummit of which he may enjoy a fair 
commanding profpedt, his —_— 
heightened Luar aeste the af- 
cent. An acquaintance with mifery 
greatly enhances fubfequent happi- 
nefs: nay, is abfolutely neceffary if 
we wifh to enjoy true 


ure. When 
argue is the bleffing of health fo highly 


valued as after confinement to the bed 


Who never fafts no eer 
Whe uetar Ginko nomena 
Armstrong. 
How truly miferable would be our lot 
if tranquillity unruffied were obtained 
without the purfuit of it ; if we had 
he 
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yo motive for exertion, how palled 


and fated all our appetites ! 


When we fee the endeavours of a 
man thwarted ; himfelf cut off 
in the midft of a virtuous career, 
while the groveling and the bafe bafk 
in the fmiles of fortune ; ye the 
awning earthquake or fiery volcano 
arb indifcriminately the good and 
the bad, we enquire why no diftinc- 
ticn is made between virtue and vice. 
«“ Who will take virtue for his com- 
panion when fhe has no power to free 
us from misfortune and pain? who 
will not rather affociate with the gay, 
the fmiling, and the jovial?” We 
who are bleffed with a knowledge of, 
and profefs a belief in the Chriftian 
Religion, cannot for a moment be at 
a lofs for a folution of thefe enquiries. 
We are convinced of the intrinfic va- 
lue of virtue and that vice brin 
evil which far outweighs its ; 
we can look beyond the prefent world 
to another where vice will meet with 


. its deferts and virtue receive her full 


recompenfe. 

When the ftroke of relentlefs death 
deprives us of our deareft relatives 
and friends we are apt to indulge im- 
proper thoughts: to complain that 
the deftroyer has power to ravage the 
world fometimes, that immorta- 
lity is not the lot of man. Buta 
moment’s reflection will fhew the ab- 
furdity of fuch ideas. I have already 
attempted to prove that a life of con- 
tinual eafe would not be productive 
of real happinefs: therefore, if that 
were the condition of man, immor- 
tality would not be defirable : in the 
prefent checkered feene of good and 
ill it would prove highly injurious: the 
wicked would have time to mature 
their nefarious fchemes, a great re- 
firaint upon vice would be removed, 
and the virtuous would grow weary 
of exiftence. 

I have now mentioned fome of the 
et complaints which have been 
u inft the moral ment 
of the wien and i ae beg 
ed “to juftify the ways of God to 
man.” Many other objections to the 

Vor. II. Noe 24. 
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difpenfations of Providence have been 
ftarted, to which it would be very 
difficult, or perhaps impoffible, for 
man, in the prefent confined ftate of 
his faculties, to give an adequate fo- 
lution: but let us further reflect that 
—— “ the Univerfal Caufe 
A&s not by partial but by general laws,” 
and the mifery of an individual fre- 
quently promotes the happinefs of 
numbers. Although the lightning’s 
flath may ftrike fome devoted vidim, 
yet the ftorm which accompanies it is 
falutary to thoufands. Not the fmalleft 
infect 1s created but for fome good 
purpofe, nor deflroyed without an- 
fwering fome beneficial énd. Not an 
event takes place without the fuper- 
intendence of an all-wife and benevo- 
lent Gop. Then let not man mur- 
mur or complain, although the ways 
of the Almighty may appear unequal 
and injurious, but let him reft affured 
that there is good, which, though it 
elude his fearch, will far overbalance 
the apparent evil. And I am convin- 
ced, that the wifeft part which we 
can adt, is to truft with unlimited 
confidence in our Creator and the Be- 
nevolent Governor of the Univerfe ; 
and to believe that “all things work 
together for our good.” HeeseX. 
a 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


On Nitre and the best Means of Ma- 
nufacturing it in the United States. 


IN the prefent critical fituation of 
our country few fubjeéts claim a 
more ferious attention than thofe 
which effentially contribute to it: 
defence. We-may creét fortifica- 
tions and procure ordnance, but i: 
we are not provided with ammun 

tion our guns will be ufelefs and .o:: 
forts of little confequence. From 
thefe confiderations I have been iv- 
duced to offer a few hints on nitre, 
and the beft means of manufacturin,- 
it in America. 

Nitre is well known to be the ba!'s 
of gun-powder, a fubftance of ind !- 
penfable neceffity even in defenfiv- 
ware At prefent we depend abinc {i 
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wholly upon foreign countries for public, and the fuccefs of which 
this article: our navigation is already would at once fet the difcoverer be. 
much impaired and if aétual war yond the reachf poverty, there ftill 
fhould take place the difficulty of remains a fource from which nitre. 
obtaining nitre would be encreafed may be procured in quantities fuf- 
fo greatly that it might not be pof- ficient to meet every exigency. This 
fible to procure ient quantities fubjeé offers to men of enterprife and 
from abroad to anfwer the immenfe activity the moft flattering profpedts 
expenditure which muft neceflarily of wealth, and has, befides, the ad- 
enfue. vantage of public utility combined 
Moft governments have paid atten- with individual emolument: The 
tion to the fources from whence nitre , fimplicity of the procefs renders this 
may be obtained and in general their fource of riches acceffible to men of 
refearches have been crowned with the moft moderate capacity, and its 
fuccefs. There is fcarcely a part public se | ought to ftimulate the 
ef the inhabited globe where this patriotic. Moft manufadtories require 
falt may not be made. In fome an extenfive capital to be ¢ 
countries it is collected with very or they cannot be carried on with ad. 
little trouble or expence while in vantage; but from this inconvenience 
others much attention is neceflary to the — of nitre is exempted. 
procure it even at confiderable coft The few buildings neceffary, are 
and, as it has generally been ma- conftruéted with as little 
naged, great inconvenience to the as the fheds of a brick-yard: the 
inhabitants. In and formerly utenfils are chiefly made of the 
and in France, I believe, now, the cheapeft materials, and the fubftan- 
falt-petre makers have the power of ces from which nitre is to be extracted 
entering the houfes of the inhabi- coft little more than the trouble of 
tants, obliging them to fuffer their collecting them. 
ftables and cellars to be dug up and _—It is a fact well known to chymifts 
the earth carried away for the ufe of that nitre is i in great abun- 
the ftate. dance by the pofition of animal 
In India there are confiderable and fubftances by putrefac- 
diftri&ts of country abounding in nitre. tion. The animal matters afford azotic 
The lixiviation of the foil, evapora- gas in a fit flate te combine with 
tion of the lixivium, and cryftalliza- the oxygen of the atmofphere and 
tion conftitute the whole art of nitre- produce nitric acid, while the decay- 
making; hence nitre can be brought ing vegetables furnifh potafh with 
ten thoufand miles and fold at a price which the acid unites to form nitre. 
confiderably below what it can be All that is neceffary, therefore, is to 
made for here. Lands poffeffing the colleé a fufficient quantity of thefe 
fame property are found in Spain and materials and place them in circum- 
in South America: in France certain ftances favourable to the 
ftones are difcovered which by an of the principles from which nitre 
eafy procefs yield nitre in abundance. originates and when the falt is formed 
}t is highly probable that lands im- to extract it frem the mafs through 
pregnated with this falt exiftin our which it is diffufed. 
own country; none fuch, itistrue, To make nitre with advantage no 


have yet been difcovered, at leaft on dependence is to be Use en 
this fide thé mountains; and it is fcan which ftables tars 
perhaps equally true that the invefti- aff which cannot be pro 
gation has never been made with without difficulty and ill-will. 
fufficient accuracy. But though there are called nitre-beds are formed by 
is reafon to regret the want of energy digging a long and wide ditch in the 
in an enquiry fo important to the earth, filling this ditch with pytrefy- 
, mg 
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jmg animal and vegetable materials, 


and ereéting a fhed over them which 


muft be open ‘at the fides that 
the air may have free accefs. The 
vicinity of large cities is the proper 

to conftruct nitre-beds for here 
the fupply of materials is inexhaufti- 
ble. The fweepings of the freets, 
the rubbifh of old, buildings, the 
cleanfings of cellars, and the refufe 
vegetables, of Philadelphia for in- 
ftance, would furnifh more nitre- 
beds than there are now brick-yards. 
When the beds are formed they are 
to be watered from time to time with 
the moft putrid water in the neigh- 
bourhood and of which in the environs 
of cities there is feldem a fecarcity, 
and ftirred occafionally to 7 freth 
furfaces to the air. To judge when 
the bed is fufficiently impregna 
with falt to be worked with advan- 
tage a {mall quantity, the weight of 
which muft be afcertained, is lixivi- 
ated and the falt obtained by evapora- 
tion and cryftallization. The weight 
of the falt compared with that of the 
compoft from which it was procured 
deterinines the queftion. 

[ To be Contined.) 





Life of the late Mr. Duval, Superin- 
tendent of tae Imperial Library. 
and Collection of Medals at Vienna. 


[Concluded from page 516.] 
DUVAL contiaued to find pleafure 
in taking game, as well as in fifhing. 
Having one day obferved that there 
were eels in the ftream that flowed 
at the foot of the convent in which 
he refided, he contrived the following 
means to catch them: He paffed a 
rod through one of the panes of the 
window, which he balanced on a 
pivot. To one end of the rod he 
fixed a line with a hook, and the 
other communicated to a bell that 
hung by his bed-fide in fuch a man- 
ner, that on the leaft motion of the 
rod the bell would ring and awake 
him. On hearing the bell one night 
he leaped from his bed, ran to the 
Window, and on drawing the line he 
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found himfelf {carcely able to fupport 
the weight that hung to it. It was 
an enormous eel, which the moment 
he was laying hold of it, efcaped 
from his hands, fell into the room, 
and became inftantly invifible— 
Having a long time fought for it to 
no e, he at laft heard a great 
buftle in the bake-houfe under him. 
The eel, having found a hole in the 
floor, had fallen into the trough at 
the very moment the baker was 
kneading his dough. Terrified at 
feeing this creature writhe, and twift, 
and flounce about in the tub, and 
fear magnifying the obje& tenfold, 
the baker conceived that he faw the 
Devil himfelf in this enormous and 
frightful fhape. He took to his 
heels, fhrieking to fuch a degree as 


ted to alarm the whole convent. The 


reverend fathers ran from all fides, 
fome agitated themfelves by terror, 
and others trying in vain to difcover 
the caufe of this fingular event. The 
enigma muft have remained inexpli- 
cable, if Duval had net at length 
come to their fuccour. 

He lived two years in this houfe, 
and the improvement he made was 
fo great, that Duke Ledpold as a 
recompenfe, and to give him an op- 
portunity of ftill further progrets, 
permitted him in 1718 to make a 
journey to Paris in his fuite. On 
his return the next year, the Duke 
appointed him his Librarian, and 
conferred on him the office of Pro- 
feffor of Hiftory in the Academy of 
Luneville. 

He fhortly after read public lec- 
tures on Hiftory and Antiquities : 
they were attended with the greateft 
fuccefs, and frequented by a number 
of young Englilhmen, among whom 
was the immortal Chatham. Duval, 
ftruck with the diftinguifhed air, as 
well as with the manly and fonorous 
voice of this young man, predicted 
more than once a part of his fate. 
The generofity of Duval’s pupils, 
added to his own economy, foon en- 
abled him to fhew his gratitude to 
the Hermits of St. Anne. He formed 

the 





























































the proje&t of building this Her- 
mitage, the cradle of his fortune, 
anew, and of confecrating to it all 
his favings. A handfome fquare 
building, with a chapel] in the- middle 
of it, and furrounded with a confi- 
derable quantity of land, confifting 
of a garden, an orchard, a vineyard, 
a nurfery of the beft fruit-trees, and 
fome arable ground, were the refult 
of this generous intention. His 
principles of beneficence and huma- 
nity led him to render this inftitution 
ufeful to the public. The hermits 
of St. Anne were ordered to furnith 
gratuitoufly, and to the diftance of 
three leagues round, the }-roduce of 
their nurfery, and every kind of tree 
that fhould be demanded of them, 
and to every perfon without excep- 
tion. They were further obliged to 
go and plant them themielves, if it 
were required, without exacting any 
reward, or even taking refrefhment, 
untefs they found themfelves at too 
great a diftance from the Hermitage 
to return to dinner. 

Duval, occupied by his ftudies and 
the infpection of the Hermitage of 
St. Anne, had fpent many years in 
perfect content, when an unexpected 
actident interrupted his felicity. 


Duke Leopold died in 1738, and hity 
f 


fon Francis exchanged the Duchy o 
Lorraine for the Grand Duchy of 
Tufcany. King Staniflaus, the new 
poffefior of Lorraine, ufed indeed the 
moft urgent entreaties to prevail on 
Duval to continue in the office of 
Profeffor in the Academy of Lune- 
ville, but his attachment to his old 
patron would not permit him to liften 
to the propofal. He went to Flo- 
rence, where he was placed at the 
head of the ducal library, which was 
transferred thither. Notwithftanding 
the charming climate of Italy, Lor- 
raine, to which he had fo many rea- 
fons te be attached, did not ceafe to 
be the obje& of his regret. His re- 
gret was confiderably encreafed by 
his feparation from the young Duke 
Francis, who on his marriage with 


the heirefs of the Houfe of Auftria 
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was obliged, of courfe, to refide at 
Vienna. The fcience of Medals, 
upon which Duval had already read 
Jeétures in Lorraine, became now his 
favourite amufement, and he was 
defirous of making a colletion of 
ancient and modern coins. He was 
deeply engaged in this purfuit when 
the Emperor Francis, who had form- 
ed a fimilar defign, fent for him, that 
he might have the care and manage- 
ment of the collection. 

During his abode at Vienna it 
was cuftomary with him to wait upon 
the King after dinner. One day he 
guitted him abruptly, without wait- 
ing till he fhould be difmified.— 
“ Where are you going?” faid the 
Prince.”—** To hear Gabrieli, Sire.” 
—* But the fings fo wretchedly.”— 
“ Let me entreat your Majefty not 
to fay this aloud.”—“ Why not?”— 
“ Becaufe it is of importance to your 
Majefty, that every one fhould be- 
lieve what you fay; but in this no 
one will believe you.” The Abbé 
Marcy, who was prefent at this con- 
verfation, faid to him as they came 
out together, “ Do you know, Duval, 
that you have fpoken to the Emperor 
a bold truth ?”— So much the bet- 
ter,” replied he; “I hope he will 
profit by it.” In 1751 he was ed 
pointed Sub-Preceptor to the Argh- 
duke Jofeph, the late Emperor ; but 
he refufed this office,. flattering as it 
was to vanity, and gave the reafons 
of his refufal in writing. He pre- 
ferved neverthelefs the friendthip of 
their Majefties, of which he conti- 
nued to receive new proofs. 

Once during the Carnival, the 

n laid a bet with his Majefty, 
who piqued himfelf on being able to 
find out all the mafks, that fhe would 
give her arm at the ball to a mafk 
that he fhould not difcover. Duval, 
who had never been at a ball in his 
life, was entreated to wait upon the 
Maids of Honour that he might be 
dreffed for the occafion. He went, 
and endeavoured to excufe himfelf, 
alleging his extreme awkwardnefs, 
and entire ignorance how to conduc © 
himfelf , 











himfelf ; but he was obliged to yield ; 
and every thing being ready, he was 
introduced to her Majefty. The 
Emprefs gave him her arm ; and af- 
fuming a tone of gaiety to encourage 
him, faid among other things, as 
they went to the hall, “ Well, Du- 
val, 1 hope at leaft you will dance a 
minuet with me.”— I, Madam! I 
have learned in the woods no other 
dance than that of tumbling head 
over heels.” The Emprefs la 
heartily at his » and prefently 
they arrived at the formidable affem- 
bly-room. The Emperor, anxious 
to win his bet, was already there ; 
but his efforts were vain to difcover 
the mafk, nee after two hours 
ftay, was fuffered to depart. The 
difguite of Duval, and the conftraint 
he experienced in fo great a crowd, 
had made him very warm; and in 
returning from the ball he 2 a 
violent cold, which, as he pleafantly 
faid himfelf, preferved him from the 
danger of being elated with pride at 
the diftin€tion conferred upon him. 

He was beloved by all the Impe- 
rial Family ; but from his extreme 
-modefty he was fcarcely acquainted 
with the perfons of many individuals 
of it. The eldeft Archducheffes paff- 
ing him one day without his appear- 
ing to know them, the King of the 
Romans, who was a little behind 
them, and who perceived his abfence, 
afked him, if he knew thofe ladies? 
“ No, Sire,” faid he ingenuoufly — 
“ I do not at all wonder at it,” re- 
plied the Prince ; “ it is becaufe my 
fifters are not antiques.” 

A philofopher in the ftric fenfe of 
the word, Duval thus lived, in the 
midft of luxury and human greatnefs, 
a life truly paftoral, never deviating 
from his firft plan, and never more 
happy than in the depth of his retreat. 
The perfon of whofe fociety he was 
moft fond, was Mademoifelle de 
Guttenberg, firft Femme de Chambre 
of the Emprefs. She had a cultivated 
underftanding, and a heart ever ready 
to compaffionate and relieve the fui- 
ferings of humanity. Thais character, 
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fo analogous to his own, infpired 
him with the greateft confidence. 
He not only faw her regularly when 
at court, but in the frequent abfences 
which fhe was obliged to make, he 
wrote to her very affiduoufly. A 
confiderable part of this correfpon- 
dence was found amo. <he papers 
of the defunét, colleéted together 
and placed in order by himfelf. 

His health being again impaired 
by his clofe application to ftudy, he 
was advifed to take a fecond journey 
to re-eftablifh it. He returned into 
France, and arrived at Paris in 1752, 
where he found a number of perfons 
who were defirous of fhewing him 
civilities and rendering his abode 
agreeable. The Abbé Lenglet du 
Frefnoy, M. du Frefne d’Aubigny, 
the Abbé Barthelemi, M. de Boze, 
M. Duchos, and Madame de Graf- 
figny, were among the friends whofe 
fociety he cultivated moft. Notwith- 
ftanding the diftra&tions of this new 
kind of life, his friends at Vienna 
were not forgotten. Mademoifelle 
de Guttenberg frequently heard from 
him ; he affumed even in his corre- 
fpondence with her the ftyle and 
manners of a petit-maitre, never wri- 
ting to ker but on rofe-coloured paper. 

On his return he paffed by Arto- 
nay, his native village. He pur- 
chafed his paternal cottage, which 
one of his fifters had fold from indi- 
gence; and having caufed it to be 
pulled downy, he built on the fpot a 
folid and commodious houfe, which he 
made a prefent of to the community 
for the abode of the fchoolmafter of 
the village. His beneficence diftin- 
guifhed itfelf alfo in a hamlet fitu- 
ated near Artonay, where, finding 
that there were no wells, he had 
fome dug at his own expence. 

From his good conftitution, har- 
dened by fatigue, he lived to the age 
of 79 years without feeling the infir- 
mities of old age. In his eightieth 
year he was all at once attacked with 
the gravel, which brought him to 
the brink of the grave. In this 
painful ftate his philofophy gaye hit 
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a fupefiority over common minds: a 
to the moft excruciating pains, 
his firmnefs and intrepidity were in- 
vincible, and he preferved all his 
prefence of mind. By the cares, 
however, of the Emprefs, his difor- 
der took a favourable turn, and he 
was fnatched from the arms of death; 
but in the following year he was 
feized with a fever, occafioned b 
indigeftion, which weakened him 
every day, and fpeedily put an end 
to his exiftence. 
. A few days before his death a 
friend who attended him perceiving 
a book in his hand, afked him what 
it was? “ M. de St. Lambert’s Poem 
of the Seafons,” he replied. “ You 
are furprifed, perhaps, to fee the at- 
tention of a dying man employed on 
a book of this nature- A book of 
devotion may be more fuitable to the 
fiate in which I am; bat tortured 
with pain, I cannot bear ferious 
reading. Befide, I have refleéted 
with myfelf, and, having recapity- 
fated with impartiality the aGtions of 
my life, I have found my intentions 
te have been upright and good. As 
to faults that are involuntary and 
infeparable from human weaknefs, 
God will (I know) pardon them, and 


I rely without the fmalleft apprehen- | 


fion is fupreme fs." 
This perfe& tranquillity of foul, the 
refult of innocence and candour, ne- 
ver quitted him to his lateft. breath. 
He died November 3, 1775, aged 
81 years——Let his afhes repofe in 
peace ; and may pofterity, the arbiter 
of true merit, never forget a man 
who, to raife himfelf from the ftate 
of obfcurity and riothingnefs to which 
his birth feemed to have condemned 
him, opened himfelf a way, and over- 
came difficulties which the perfeve- 
rance of genius alone was capable of 
furmounting. 


—[—— 


OF THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


“THE fentiment of innocence is 
the fource of love of country, becaufe 
it brings to our recollection the gen- 
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tle and pure affe&tions of our earlier 
years. It encreafes with extenfion, 
and expands with the progrefs of 
time, as a fentiment of a celeftial 
and immortal nature. They have, 
in Switzerland, dn ancient mufical 
air, and extremely fimple, called the 
rans.des vaches. This air produces 
an effet fo powerful, that it was 


y found neceffary to prohibit the play- 


ing of it, in Holland and in France, 

the Swifs foldiers, becaufe it 
fet them all a-deferting one after 
another. I imagine that the rans 
des vaches mult. imitate the lowing 
and bleating of the cattle, the reper- 
cufhion of the echoes, and other local 
affociations, which made the blood 
boil in the veins of thofe poor fol- 
diers, by recalling to their memory 
the valleys, the lakes, the mountains 
of their country,* and, at the fame 
time, the companions of their early 
life, their firft loves, the recollection 
of their indulgent grandfathers, and 
the like. 

The love of country feems to 
ftrengthen in proportion as it is in- 
nocent and unhappy. For this rea- 
fon favages are fonder of their coun- 
try than polifhed nations are; and 
thofe who inhabit regions rough and 


* I have been told that Poutaveri, the 
‘Indian of Taiti, who was fome years 
ago brought to Paris, on feeing, in the 
Royal Garden, the paper-mulberry tree, 
the bark of which is, in that iland, 
manufaétured into cloth, the tear ftarted 
to his eye, and clafping it in his arms, 
he exclaimed: Ad tree of my ons 
1 could with it were put to the , 
whether, on prefenting to a foreign 
bird, fay a paroquet, a fruit of its 
country, which it had not feen for a 
-confiderable time, it would exprefs fome 
extraordinary emotion. Though phy- 
fical fenfations attach us ftrongly to 
country, moral fentiments alone can 
give them a vehement intenfity. ‘Time, 
which blunts the former, gives only @ 
keener edge to the latter. For this rea- 
fon it is, that veneration for a monu- 
ment is always in ion to its an- 
tiquity, or to its diftance; this explains 
that expreffion of Tacitus: Major ¢ lon- 
ginguo reverentia :*diftance encreafes re- 
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wild, fuch as mountaineers, than 
thofe who live in fertile countries 
and fine climates. Never could the 
Court of Ruffia prevail upon a fingle 
Samoiéde to leave the s of the 
Frozen Ocean, and fettle at Peterf- 
burge Some Greenlanders were 
brought, in the courfe of the laft 
century, to the Court of Copenhagen, 
where they were entertained with a 
profufion of kindnefs, but foon fret- 
ted themfelves to death. Several of 
them were drowned, in attempting 
to return to their country in an open 
boat. beheld all the magnifi- 
cence of the Court of Denmark with 
extreme indifference ; but there was 
one, in particular, whom ob- 
ferved to weep time he faw a 
woman with a child in her arms ; 
hence con} that this un- 
Sout Poa ong father. ‘The 
ie of domeftic education, un- 
ubtedly, thus powerfully attaches 
thofe poor people to the place of 
their birth. It was this which in- 
fpired the Greeks and Romans with 
fo much courage in the defence of 
their country. The fentiment of 
innocence ftrengthens the love of it, 
becaufe it brings back all-the affec- 
tions of early life, pure, facred, and 
incorruptible. Virgil was well ac- 
quainted with the effe& of this fenti- 
ment, when he puts into the mouth 
of Nisus, who was diffuading Eury- 
alus from undertaking a nodurnal 
expedition, fraught with danger, 
thofe affeting words : 
Te fupereffe velim: tua vita dignior etas. 
If thou furvive me, I thal! die content: 
Thy tender age deferves the longer life. 
But among nations with whom 
infancy is rendered miferable, and is 
corrupted by irkfome, ferocious, and 
unnatural education, there is no more 
love of country than there is of in- 
nocence. This is one of the caufes 
which fends fo many ans a 
rambling over the world, which 
accounts for our having fo few mo- 
dern monuments in Europe, becaufe 
the next generation never fails to 
deftroy the monuments of that which 
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preceded it. This is the reafon that 
our books, our fafhions, our cultoms, 
our ceremonies, and our languages, 
become obfolete fo foon, and are 
entirely different this age from what 
they were in the laft; whereas all 
thefe particulars continue the fame 
among the fedentary nations of Afia, 
for a long feries of ages together; 
becaufe children brought up in Afia, 
in the habitation of their parents, 
and treated with much gentleneds, 
remain attached to the eftablifhments 
of their anceftors, out of gratitude 
to their memory, and to the places 
of their birth, from the recollection 
of their happinefs and innocence. 
[Studies of Nature.) 
——he- 
ANECDOTES OF GIBBON. 


[From M. Matthiffon’s Letters, lately 
publithed at Zurich. } 


M. MATTHISSON has publithed 
the relation of a tour performed by 
him in 1785, through part of Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland. He 
is confidered as one of the moit 
efteemed poets of his country ; anc 
though his poems, contrary to.the 
ufual perseverance of the Germans, 
fill but a fmall volume, they are faid 


‘to entitle him to a rank not much 


Jefs elevated than that of Kiopstact 
and Wieland. The prefent letters 
will not difgrace his name. They 
manifeft not only, as would naturally 
be expected from a poet, a fertile 
imagination, but they thew him to 
be a man of fcience and of extenlive 
reading. Not doubting that our 
readers will be curious to know what 
this fenfible traveller thought of Mr. 
Gibbon, we fhall lay before them 
the paffage concerning that juitly 
diftinguifhed hiftorian : 

“ | yelterday (fays the author) 
waited on Mr. Giddon. His figure 
is very ftriking. He is tall, of ath- 
letic make, and rather awkward when 
he moves. His face forms one of 
the moft fingular phyfiognomical 
phenomena, owing to the irregular 
proportion of the parts to the whole. 
The 
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The eyes are fo little as peculiarly to 
contraft with his high and finely 
arched forehead; while the nofe, 
inclining to flatnefs, atmoft vanithes 
between the cheeks, which proje& 
exceedingly. The double chin hang- 
ing down very low renders the ellip- 
tic fhape of his long face ftill more 
remarkable: yet, in fpite of thefe 
irregularities, Mr. Gibbon’s counte- 
mance has an uncommon expreffion 
of dignity, which, at firft fight, be- 
{peaks the profound and acute.rea- 
foner. Nothing exceeds the glowing 
animation of his eyes. In his con- 
verfation and manner, he is quite the 
polite gentleman; civil, but cold. 
He fpeaks French with elegance ; 
and, which is truly furprifing in an 
Englifhman, pronounces it nearly 
like a Parifian man of letters. He 
liftens to his own accents with great 
complacency, and talks flowly, as if 
carefully examining each phrafe be- 
fore he gives it utterance. With 
the fame compofed countenance, he 
fpeaks on agreeable an“ on difagree- 
able fubje€ts, on joyfcl and on me- 
flancholy events. During the whole 
of our converfation, the mufcles of 
his face remained unaltered ; though 
a very ludicrous: incident, which he 
had occafion to relate, might natu- 
rally have drawn a finile from lim. 
In his houfe, the ftricteft punctuality 
and order prevail; and his domeftics 
muft expect to be difinified if they 
perform not their bufinefs almoft at 
the ftated moment. Of this exac- 
nefs, he fets them the example him- 
felf. His day is divided like that of 
king Alfred. As the clock ftrikes, 
he goes to bufinefs, to dinner, or fees 
company ; always taking the utmoft 
care not to {pend one minute beyond 
the time fet apart for the occafion. 
A hair-dreffer was difcarded for 
coming a few minutes paft feven 
o’clock. His fucceffor, thinking to 
make fure of the punctual cuftomer, 
called a little before feven, and met 
the fame fate. The third, who ftep- 


ped into the houfe as the dock was 
ftriking, was retained. 








 “Minecdotes of Gibbon. 


“ Mr. Gibbon #s now engaged in 
taking a catalogue of his library, 
which abounds in valuable works, 
efpecially in good editions of the 
claffics, and which is generally con- 
fidered as one of the moft excellent 
collections of books, that ever was 
in the poffeffion of any literary man. 
The firft performance, by which he 
ufhered himfelf into the republic of 
letters, appeared in French, at a 
very early period of his life. He 
told me that this little treatife, though 
confifting but of a few fheets, had 
lately, at a public fale, been knocked 
down for the extravagant price of 
two guineas. It was in the ruins of 
the Capitol that he conceived the firft 
idea of writing on the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire ; and he 
has, with manly perfeverance, tra- 
velled over one of the moft rugged 
roads that ever author ventured to 
explore. 

“ From ancient Englith literature, 
in which he appears to be exceed- 
ingly well read, the converfation foon 
turned to the ftate of letters in Ger- 
many. Mr. Gibbon, although one 
of the beft fcholars of the age, whom 
nothing has efcaped that England, 
France, Italy, and Spain, have pro- 
duced, in almoft every branch of 
learning, feemed to be but fuperfi- 
cially informed with refpect to our 
language and fiterature. That the 
Germans actually copy ancient me- 
tres is a fact that had never come to 
his ears. He cited Algarotti, who, 
in his treatife on rhyme, takes notice 
of the Germans, but only enumerates 
the unfuccefsful attempts at pure 
hexameters made by the Englifi, 
French, .and Italians. This induced 
me to give him a fuccin& hiftory of 
the German language, and of its 
rapid improvement, which I con- 
cluded with informing him of a Ger- 
man Odyfley, in which the tranflator 
had preferved not only the fame me- 
tre and number of lines, but in m 
hexameters even the feet of the ori- 
ginal. My memory being faithful 
enough to furnifh me with the two 
following 
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following lines. on Sifyphus rolling 

up the ftone [from the eleventh book 

of the Odyffey], I recited them, both 

in Greek and German : 

Aaay RaclaCoria creAspior apQolépnoiv’ 

Einen schweren Marmor mit grosser Ge- 
walt forthebend. 


Avhs terra tabdows xvAwdele Adas avaidns. 
Hurtig mit Donnergepolter entrollte der 
tichische Marmor. 

Though unacquainted with the Ger- 
man idiom, and judging merely from 
the impreffion which thefe hexame- 
ters made on his ear, he admitted 
the mafterly fabric of them. He 
indeed made me repeat them feveral 
times, and I am unable fufficiently 
to exprefs his aftonifhment. He im- 
mediately conceived fuch an high 
opinion of the improvement of our 
language, and of the “ gigantic fleps 
of our literature,” as he exprefied 
himfelf, that he refolved to learn 
German, as foon as he fhould enjoy 
a greater portion of leifure than he 
then poffeffed.” 


a — 


DETACHED THOUGHTS OF MONTES- 
QUIEU. 


IF I knew any thingthat would be 
ufeful to myfelf, and at the fame 
time prejudicial to my family, I 
would erafe it from my mind; if I 
knew any thiag thay would be ufeful 
to my family, but prejudicial to my 
country, 1 would ftrive to forget it; 
if I knew any thing that would be 
ufeful to my country, but prejudicial 
to mankind, I fhould look upon it as 
a crime. * 

We are allowed to afpire to the 
higheft fituations in our country, be- 
caufe it is permitted to every citizen 
to wifh to be ufeful to his ‘country. 
Befides, a noble ambition (when pro- 
perly directed) is a fentiment very 
ufeful to fociety ; for, as the phyfical 
world fubfifts only becaufe every par- 
ticle of matter tends to fly off from 
the centre, fo the political world 
fuftains itfelf by the inward and reft- 
lefs defire that every one has to te- 

Vor. I. Now 24 


Detached Thoughts of Montesquieu. 


.. Ae 
move from the fituation in which he 
is placed. 

The heroifm that found morality 
avows has very few charms for moft 
men; the heroifm that deftroys mo- 
rality {trikes us and forces our admi- 
ration. - 

There are no perfons that I have 
ever more completely defpifed, than 
witlings, and performs of rank devoid 
of probity. 

My principle has always been, 
never to do that by another perfon 
which I could do by myfelf. This 
has enabled me to make my fortune 
by the means which I had in my 
own power, moderation and fruga- 
lity; and never by means external 
to myfelf, which are but too often 
bafe or unjuft. 

I love to frequent thofe houfes 
where I can come off well with my 
every-day underftanding. 

I doat upon friendfhip. I never 
remember in my life to have given 
away four louis d’ors from oftenta- 
tion, or to have paid four vilits from 
views of intereft. 

It was my intention to have made 
my Esprit des Loix, a work of greater 
extent, and to have confidered many 
parts of it more fully. 1 am now 
become unable to do as I intended. 
My ftudies have weakened my eyes ; 
and what light remains within, is 
merely that of twilight, in which 
they will foon fet forever. 

I am not fo humble as the atheilts 
are. I would not change my hopes 
of immortality for all their quietifm. 

In the courfe of my life I have 
been very foolifh, but have never 
been malignant. When I fee a man 
of worth, I never attempt to take 
him to piec: se 

Thofe perfons who have little to 
do are great talkers. A man talks, 
in general, in proportion to the 
{mall degree of thought which he 
poffeffes. 

In the whole courfe of my life I 
have never known any perfons com- 
pletely defpifed, except thofe who 
keep bad company. 

X x MonrTeEs- 
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Mow esqureu told Madamd’Ai- 
guillon on his death-bed, “ I have 
always &ed religion; the mo- 
rality of the Gofpel is the moft valu- 
able prefent that God could have be- 
ftowed upon mankind.” 

“ Tam attached to my country,” 
faid this great man, “ becanfe I like 
the go¢ernment ander which I was 
born, without being afraid of it, or 
expecting any emolument from it. 
I flrare equally with my fellow-citi- 
zens in the protection which it af- 
fords to us, and I thank Godf*that 
he has given to me a degree of mo- 
deration.” 


——— 
ANECDOTES OF DR«SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
{Related by Mrs. Piozzi.] 


JOHNSON loved his dinner ex- 
ceedingly, and has often faid in my 
hearing, perhaps for my edification, 
“ that wherever the dinner is ill got 
there is poverty, or there is avarice, 
or there is ftupidity ; in fhort, the fa- 
mily is fomehow grofsly wrong: for,” 
continued he, “ a man feldom thinks 
with more earneftnefs of any thing 
than he does of his dinner; and if he 
cannot get that well dreffed, he fhould 
be fufpe&ted of inaccuracy in other 
things.” Onéay when he was f{peak- 
ing upon the fubject, I afked him, if 
he ever huffed his wife about his din- 
ner? “ So often,” replied he, “ that at 
laft the called to me, and faid, “ Nay, 
hold Mr. Johnfon, and do not make 
a farce of thanking God for a dinner 
which in a few minutes you will pro- 
teft not eatable.” 
When any difputes arofe between 
ied. acquaintance however, 
olififon always fided with the huf- 
band, “ whom,” he faid, “ the woman 
bably provoked fo often, fhe 
fcarce knew when or how fhe had 
difobliged him firft. Women,” fays 
Dr. Johnfon, “ give great offence by a 
contemptuous fpirit of noncompliance 
on petty occafions. The man calls 
his wife to walk with him in the 
fhade, and fhe feels a ftrange defire 
jut at that moment to fit in the fun: 


he offers to read her a play, or fing 
her a fong, and fhe calls the children 
in to difturb them, or advifes him to 
feize that opportunity of fettling the 
family accounts. Twenty fuch tricks 
will the faithfuleft wife in the world 
not refufe to play, and then look 
aftonifhed when the fellow fetches in 
a miftrefs. Boarding-fchools were 
eftablithed,” continued he, “ for the 
conjugal quiet of the parents : the two 
partners cannot agree which child to 
fondle, nor how to fondle them, fo 
they put the young ones to fchool, 
and remove the caufe of contention. 
The little girl pokes her head, the 
mother reproves her fharply: do not 
mind your mamma, fays the father, 
my dear, but do your own way. The 
mother complains to me of this: 
Madam,” faid I, “ your hufband is 
right all the while; he is with you 
but two hours of the day perhaps, 
and then you teize him by making 
the child cry. Are not ten hours 
enough for tuition? and are the hours 
of pleafure fo frequent in life, tha 
when a man gets a couple of quiet 
ones to fpend in: familiar chat. with 


his wife, they muft be poifoned by 
petty mortifications? Put mifley to 
fchool; fhe wilt learn to hold her 
head like her neighbours, and you 
will no longer torment your family 
for wart of other talk.” 


——==- — 
ON THE MODES OF KILEING TIMEe 


To fquander away time, is the worft 
of prodigality, as nothing on earth can 
be fo valuable to a candidate for im- 
mortality: to wafte it in frivolous 
purfuits may be conftrued a lavith 
difpofal of it, as it may be deemed 
a parting with it without a valuable 
confideration. If our time is not 
employed in the improvement of our- 
felyes, or to the advancement of 
others, it is literally thrown away: 
The obfervation of Titus Vefpafian 
on this fubjeét is too valuable to be 
forgotten: recollecting one night that 
he had done nething beneficial to 
mankind fince he arofe in the morn- 
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ing, he forrowfully exclaimed, “ My 

friends, I have loft a day!” The poet 

fays, 

«+ We take no note of time, but from its 
lofs.”’ 

But if only the iofs of time is fo 
much to be depianeds the mifapplica- 
tion of it muft be infinitely more fo. 
If to do no goad is criminal, there muft 
be a higher degree of criminality in 
doing harm, as in the latter are in- 
cluded fins of commiffion as well as 
omiffion: If a gentleman pafles a day 
in the company of a Fs of hounds, 
breaking down enciofures, and other- 
wife injuring the premifes of his 
neighbour, he only mentions a part 
of his offence, when he fays, “ he 
has loft a day.” The injury he has 
done his neighbour, and the tempta- 
tion held out to encourage idlenefs 
and diffipation, ought to be taken 
into the account. 

The Emperor Domitian employed 
himfelf in a fumilar manner, though 
after a different kind of game. The 
obje& of his favourite purfuit—that 
of the chafe, was death; but his la- 
bours were lefs injurious to mankind. 
His chief amufement, in his hours 
of retirement, was that of catching 
flies, and fticking them through the 
body with a bodkin. 

To kill time innocently is an abfo- 
lute contradiction. That we have not 
abufed time, is but 2 negative virtue 
at the beft, and cannot plead its own 
jultification, 

—EEE 


ON THE SWCTION OF FRESH WOUNDS. 

[From Difcourfes on the Nature and 

' Cure of Wounds. By John Beil, Sur- 
geon. ] 

ERE this thing merely cuwi- 
ous I fhould drop it here ; but it isa 
fact both fo little known, and fo ufe- 
ful and well authenticated, that I 
muft explain it to you: for although 
it may not be a rule nor practice for 
your imitation, yet at leaft it explains 
and eftablifhes a principle, the know- 
ledge of which may be of real ufe, 
vize That blood extravafated within 
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the cavity of a wound prevents adhe- 
fion, while the fucking out of the 
blood rendered the cure quick and 
eafy. 

This kind of cure was called the 
secret dressing, either becaufe the 
young men who were wounded in 
duels were by it enabled to conceal 
their wounds, or rather, perhaps, be- 
caufe being performed with fome 
ceremonies which were difagreeable 
to the priefts, they refufed abfolution 
or extreme unction to thofe who had 
fubmitted themfelves to the fecret 
drefling ; and for that canfe alfo it 
was concealed. 

The fuckers, to keep their profef- 
fion to themfelves, pretended to make 
it a magical ceremony ; they mut- 
tered words through their teeth, made 
fome ftrange motions, and then drew 
the fign of the crofs. It was from 
this profanation that there arofe a hot 
war betwixt them and the priefts ; 
the priefts refufed extreme unétion, 
or any facrament, to thofe who 
had undergone thefe magical or dia- 
bolical ceremonies; while the fuckers, 
on the other hand, refufed to fuck 
thofe who fhould have any commerce 
with the priefts, pretending that the 
Chriftian rites of the facrament or 
extreme pnétion interfered with their 
incantations : though, after all, this 
fucking bufinefs was very fimple, very 
nfeful, and is fo entirely natural in its 
effe&s, that they can be very eafily 
explained, 

The fucker was prefent at every 
duel ; the rencounter ended the in- 
ftant that one of the combatants 
received a wound ; the fucker imme- 
diately applied himfelf to fuck the 
wound, and continued fucking and 
difcharging the blood till the wound 
ceafed to bleed, and then the wound 
being clean, he applied a piece of 
chewed paper upon the mouth of the 
wound, tied up the limb with a tight 
bandage, and the patient walked 
home. 

They fucked till the blood ceafed 
to flow ; none was left in the wound 
to prevent the fides of it adbering : 
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340 % d 
Theif fuétion thus emptied the veffels; 
cleanfed the wound; brought the 
blood towards the wounded part ; 
produced, like the application of a 
cupping-glafs, a gentle and eafy 
fwelling, which brought the fides of 
this tube-like wound fo fairly toge- 
ther as to make them adhére ; they 
healed as if by a charm, while in truth 
their healing fo, was a moft natural 
confequence of this pleafant treat- 
ment. But however promifing this 
may appear in theory, it is ftill necef- 
fary that it fhould be proved by expe- 
rience to have been really fuccetsful ; 
and no authority can {peak more con- 
vincingly to this point than the cafes 
which La Motte has recorded, who 
was himfelf an eye-witnefs of many 
wonderful cures, “ fuch as are incre- 
dible,” fays La Motte, to thofe to 
whom I relate them ; and yet I need 
not be furprifed at this incredulity, 
fince they are cures which I could 
not have believed myfelf, unlefs I 
had aétually feen the thing done.” 
in fhort, La Motte had feen the 
wounds of {words pafling quite acrofs 
the breaft or belly, had feen the fears 
of thefe wounds, and had the faithful 
teftimony of thefe fecret combatants; 
bat he would believe nothing, unlefs 
he were allowed to put his finger into 
the wound. 

‘I never doubted, fays La Motte, 
that this fecret dreffing might cure a 
flefh-wound of the arm, for example; 
but that the fuckers fhould cure in this 
way a thruft through the breaft or 
belly, feemed very ftrange ; till one 
day I was called to attend a young 
fellow, a common foldier, who had 
been run through the breaft with a 
fair lounge, in at the pap and out at 
the fhoulder. After having examined 
the wound, and noticed the length of 
his antagonift’s fword, being well fatis- 
fied that the weapon had pierced the 
lungs, and gone quite acrofs the 
breaft ; I faw the drammer of the 
regiment, (who was the fucker on 
this occafion,) do his bafinefs; he 
firft fucked one wound, then, 
turning his patient over, he fucked 


ot 
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next the oppofite wound; he then 
applied a piece of chewed pees upon 
each, and next day the foldier was 
feen walking in the ftreets. 

After this La Motte faw a man of 
better condition fucked with the fame 
fuccefs. He was the Brigadier of a 
horfe-regiment, who had been wound- 
ed quite acrofs the lungs, but with. 
out any material harm to the lungs, 
or great veffels. Thus, fays La Motte, 
is this way of fucking wonderfully 
fuccefsful ; and would always, I am 
perfuaded be fo, did the fuckers but 
limit themfelves to the right cafes of 
fimple wounds of the limbs, or even of 
the breaft ; but they fuck indifcrimin. 
ately every wound, and wherever there 
is extravafated blood, as in the tho. 
rax, opprefling the lungs, they muf 
be unfuccetsful. 


— 
STRICTURES ON AFFECTATION. 


It is amazing what pains fome 
people take to render themfelves ridi- 
culous: and it is a matter of real 
curiofity to obferve, in what various 
fhapes the little defpicable fperit of 
affectation fhews itfelf. 

I remember a very honeft gentle. 
man, who underftood little or nothing 
of French; but having picked up a 
few phrafes, he brought them forward 
on every occafion ant affected, among 
his neighbours in the country, the 
moft perfe&t knowledge, and hicheft 
admiration, of that language. When 
any body, in compliance with his 
tafte, uttered a fentence in that 
tongue, though my good friend did 
not underftand a fyllable of it, yet 
he never failed to nod and finile to 
the fpeaker with the moft knowing 
air imaginable. The parfon of the 
parifh, at a country dinner, once 
addreffed him in thefe emphatic 
words: Monsieur, je trouve ce calf’s 
head extremement bon! which happen- 
ing not to be in my friend’s collection 
of phrafes, he did not comprehend. 
He nodded and fmiled to the clergy- 
man, however, in his ufual intelligent 
masner; but a perfon who-fat = 

im, 
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him, being ftruck with the fagacious 
and important tone in which the ob- 
fervation had been delivered, begged 
of my friend to explain it in Englifh: 
—on which, after fome hefitation, he 
declared, that the turn of the expref- 
fion was fo genteel, and fo exquifitely 
adapted to the French idiom, that it 
could not be rendered into Englifh, 
without lofing a great deal of the 
original beauty of the fentiment. 


—_——E 
ON ¥USTICE AND GENEROSITY. 


LyYSIPPUS is a man whofe great- 
nefs of foul the whole world admires. 
His generofity is fuch that it prevents 
a demand, and faves the receiver the 
trouble and the confufion of a requeft. 
His liberality alfo dees not oblige 
more by its greatnefs than by his 
inimitable grace in giving. Some- 
times he even diftributes his bounties 
to ftrangers, and has been known to 
do good offices to thofe who profeffed 
themfelves to be his enemies. All 
the world are unanimous in the praife 
of his generofity; there is only one 
fort of people who complain of his 
condu&t. Lyfippus does not pay his 
debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account 
for a condu& fo feemingly incompa- 
tible with itfelf. There is greatnefs 
in being generous, and there is only 
fimple juftice in fatisfying his credi- 
tors. Generofity is the part of a foul 
raifed above the vulgar. There is in 
it fomething of what we admire in 
heroes, and praife with a degree of 
rapture. Juftice on the contrary, is 
a mere mechanic virtue, only fit for 
tradefmen, and what is practifed by 
every broker in change alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely 
does his duty, and ‘it is an action 
attended with no fort of glory — 
Should Lyfippus fatisfy his creditors, 
who would be at the pains of telling 
it to the world? Generofity is a vir- 
tue of a very different complexion. 
It is raifed above duty; and from its 
elevation, attracts the attention and 
the praifes of us little mortals below. 
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In this manner do men generally 
reafon upon juftice and generofity. 
The firft is defpifed, though a virtue 
effential to the good of fociety, and 
the other attracts our efteem, which 
toe frequently proceeds from an im- 
petuofity of temper, rather directed 
by vanity than reafon. Lyfippus is 
told that his banker afks a debt of 
forty pounds, and that a diftreffed 
acquaintance petitions for the fame 
fum. He gives it without hefitating 
to the latter; for he requefts as a 
favour, what the other demands as a 
debt. 

Mankind, in general, are not fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the import 
of the word Fustice: It is commonly 
believed to confift only in a perfor- 
mance of thofe duties to which the 
laws of fociety can oblige us. This, 
I allow, is fometimes the import of 
the word: And in this fenfe, juftice 
is diftinguifhed from equity: But 
there is a juftice {till more extenfive, 
and which can be fhown to embrace 
all the virtues united. 

Juttice may be defined, that virtue 
which impels us to give every perfon 
what is his due. In this extended 
fenfe of the word, it comprehends 
the practice of every virtue which 
reafon prefcribes, or fociety fhould 
expect. Our duty to our Maker, to 
each other, and to ourfelves, are fully 
anfwered, if we give them what we 
owe them. Thus juftice, properly 
fpeaking, is the only virtue: And all 
the reft have their origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, 
charity, and generofity, for inftance, 
are not, in their own nature, virtues; 
and, if ever they deferve the title, it 
is owing only to juftice, which impels 
and direé&ts them. Without fuch a 
moderator, candour might become 
indifcretion; fortitude, obftinacy ; 
charity, imprudence, and generofity, 
miftaken profufion. 

A difinterefted a&tion, if it be not 
conducted by juitice, is, at beft, in- 
different in its nature, and not unfre- 
quently even turns to vice. The 
expenies of fociety, of prefents, of 

entertainments, 
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entertainments, and the other helps 
to cheerfulnefs, are actions merely 
indifferent, when not repugnant to a 
better method of difpofing of our 
fuperfluities ; but they become vicious 
when they obftru& or exhauft our 
abilities, trom a more virtuous difpo- 
fition of circumftances. 

True generofity is a duty as indif- 
penfably neceflary as thofe impofed 
onus by law. It is a rule impofed 
upon us by reafon, which fhould be 
the fovereign law of a rational being. 
But this generofity does not confift 
in obeying, every impulfe of hu- 
manity, in following bliad paffion 
for our guide, and impairing our cir- 
cumftances by prefent benefactions, 
fo as to render us incapable of future 
ones. 

Mifers are generally charadterifed 
as men without honour, er without 
hymanity, who live only to accumu- 
Fate, and to this paffion facrifice every 
ether happinefs, They have been 
defcribed as mad men, who, in the 
midft of abundance, banifh every 
pleafure, and make from imaginary 
wants, real neceflities. But few, 


very few, correfpond to this exagge- 
rated piéture; and perhaps, there is 
not one in whom all thefe circam- 


ftances are found united. Inftead of 
this, we find the fober and the induf- 
trious branded by the vain and the 
idle with this odious appellation; 
men who, by frugality and labour, 
raife themfelves above their equals, 
and contribute their fhare of induftry 
to the common ftock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant 
may fay, well were it for faciety, had 
we more of thefe characters amongft 
us. In general, thefe clofe men are 
found at laft the true benefactors of 
fociety. With an avaricious man we 
feldom lofe in our dealings, but too 
frequently in our commerce with 
prodigality. 

A French prieft, whofe name was 
Godinot, went for a long time by 
the name of the Griper. He refufed 
to relieve the moft apparent wretch- 
ednefs, and by a fkilful management 
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of his vineyard, had the good fortune 
to acquire immenfe fums of 4 
The inhabitants of Rheims, who 
were his fellow citizens, detefted him 
and the populace, who feldom love a 
mifer, wherever he went, followed 
him with fhouts of contempt. He 
ftill, however, continued his former 
fimplicity of life, his amazing and 
unremitted frugality. He had long 
perceived the wants of the poor in 
the city, particularly, in having no 
water but what they were obliged to 
buy at an advanced price: Where- 
fore, that- whole fortune which he 
had been amafling he laid out in ap 
aqueduct; by which he did the poor 
more wfeful and lafting fervice, than 
if he had diftributed his whole income 
in charity every day at his door. 

Among men long converfant with 
books, we too frequently find thofe 
mifplaced virtues, of which I have 
been now complaining. We find the 
ftudious animated with a ftrong paf- 
fion for the great virtues, as they are 
miftakenly called, and utterly forget- 
ful of the ordinary ones. The decla. 
mations of philofophy are generally 
rather exhaufted on thofe Lowa 
gatory duties, than on fuch as are 
indifpenfably neceflary. A man, 
therefore, who has taken his ideas 
of mankind from ftudy alone, gene- 
rally comes into the warld with a 
heart melting at every fictitious dif- 
trefs. Thus, he is induoed, by mif- 
placed liberality, to put himfelf into 
the indigent circumftances of the pes- 
fon he relieves. 

I fhall conclude this paper with 
the advice of one of the ancients, to 
a young man whom he faw giving 
away all his fubitance to pretended 
diftrefs. It is poflible, that the 
perfon you relieve may be an honeft 
man; and I knaw that you who 
relieve him, are fuch. You fee, then, 
by your generofity, that you rob a 
man, who is certainly deferving, tp 
beftow it on one who may poffibly be, 
a rogue; and, while you are unjult, 
in rewarding uncertain merit, you are 
doubly guilty, by ftripping yourfelf,” 
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AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS: 


In a diftriét called the Black Ifle in 
Scotland, a farming fociety has been 
eftablifhed for many years, confifting 
of refpetable gentlemen and farmers, 
who give premiums for various im- 
provements in agriculture. — For this 
purpofe they held a ploughing match 
in the year 1796 at Fortrofe ; and on 
Tuefday the 7th of laft O&ober ano- 
ther of the fame kind was performed 
in a field at Kirktown, belonging to 
the eftate of Mrs. Urquhart of * iy 
hall. Seven ploughs ftarted to com- 
pete for prizes, loughing each a 
feparate ridge. ree judges were 
appointed, who were not to make 
their arance until the work was 
fnithed, and the ploughs off the field. 
So excellent was the performance of 
all the ploughmen, that the judges 
were much at a lofs to determine to 
whom the preference was due. At 
laft they adjudged the firft prize, 
being a fine new plough, valued at 
two guineas, to W. Dingwall, fer- 
vant to David Urquhart, Efq. of 
Bracklangwall; the fecond being a 
pair of excellent barrows, valued at 
a guinea and a half, to Alexander 
Forfyth, fervant to Mr. Middleton, 
farmer, at Kirktown; and the third, 
being a guinea, to John Mauttard, 
fervant to Major Rofs, at Cromarty- 
mains. The mecting teftified their 
higk approbation of all the reft of the 
competitors, and ordered them plenty 
of meat and drink. The day being 
very fine there were a number of 
fpectators; and fuch exhibitions, it 
is hoped, will excite a proper fpirit of 
emulation among the farmers and 
their fervants. 

At the fhew of bulls at Pettworth, 
for lord Egremont’s filver cup, after 
much attentive examination of all 
the various points which contftitute as 
well the working as the grazing merit 
in flock, it was determined by the 
judges, that in confideration of the 

nce made to them, to regard 
the object of getting working as well 
as grazing ftoek, they were of opinion 
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that Mr. Herrington’s bull was enti- 
tled to the prize. 

The fweepftakes (beft heifer) were 
adjudged te Mr. Marchant of Perch- 
ing. 

The following day being fixed for 
the trial of {kill in ploughing, Suffolk 
againft all England, fix ox teams 
ftarted for the prize: but the merit 
of Mr. Arthur Young’s {wing plough 
was decifive. With two oxen in 
harnefs, and without a driver, Tho- 
mas Bailey ploughed his acre, from 
five to feven inches in depth, and from 
one to three inches deeper than the 
reft, im 5 hours and 46 minutes, to the 
admiration of the fpectators. Three 
of the other teams finifhed a few 
minutes before, and the reft after 
him. All the teams but Mr. Young’s 
went with four and a driver. The 
fecond two premiums were adjudged 
to Mr. Salter and his ploughman; 
and the remaining two to Mr. Seward 
and his ploughman. 

—_— 
NEW METHOD OF RAISING WHEAT. 


A. NEW method has been propofed 
by Dr. Hunter of York, of raifing 
wheat, on the fame land, for a feries 
of years; by means of fubftituting 
tran{plantation for fowing. In O&o- 
ber 1795, a quart of wheat was drilled 
in a piece of garden ground, and on 
the 2ad of March, 1796, the plants 
were taken up and tranfplanted into 
a field, which, before, had borne a 
crop of potatoes. The foil was a 
light loam, and contained fix hundred 
fquare yards, or half a rood. The 
land was only once ploughed, har- 
rowed, and rolled, after which the 
plants were pricked down at the depth 
of one inch within the ground, and 
at the diftance of nine inches from 
each other, each fquare yard con 
taining fixteen plants. The expenfe 
of planting out was eftimated at one 
guinea per acree About the middle 
of Juné the plants made a fine appear- 
ance, not one of them having failed. 
—But, the crop was much neglected 
during its growth, not having been 
properly 
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properly hoed. Befides, it was. much 
blighted and mildewed ;' owing, it is 
fuppofed, to its growing in the middle 
of a field of very tall oats, whereby 
it was deprived of a free circulation 
of air. An experienced farmer efti- 
mated the lofs by mildew and negle&t 
at fix bufhels per acre.— Yet the pro- 
duce of this fmall fpot was eleven 
pecks: which is at the rate of twenty- 
two bufbels per acre. This experiment 
was made in a field at Middlethorp 
near York, belonging to Samuel Bar- 
low, Efq. 7 
About the fame time another expe- 
riment was made: the refult of which 
was, that plants of wheat tranfplanted 
on ror iquare yards, or the forty- 
eighth part of an acre, at the diftance 
of nine inches from each other, pro- 
duced four pecks; which produce is 
at the rate of forty-eight bufhels per 
acre. The land, on which this experi- 
ment was made, was better wheat- 


land than the former, and every . 


neceffary attention was beftowed upon 
the crop. The wheat was planted a 
month later than the other experi- 
ment, with a view to afcertain the 
beft time for tranfplanting. It ap- 
peared to Dr. Hunter, that the beft 
time for tranfplanting is the fecond 
week of March. From the great 
fpace allowed for each plant, eighty- 
one inches, it becomes effentially 
neceflary that the land fhould have 
two, if not three hoeings, during the 
fummer. It is almoft unneceffary to 
remark, that, when wheat is intended 
to be cultivated for a feries of years 
on the fame land, the fame quantity 
of manure, and the fame number of 
ploughings, fhould be annually be- 
ftow on it, as if only intended for a 
fingle crop. 

Dr. Hunter, by combining thefe 
two experiments with all their advan- 
tages and difadvantages, eftimates an 
acre of tranfplanted wheat at thirty- 
two buthels; a crop confiderably 
above the average of this country. 
It is propofed to continue thefe lands 
under wheat for fome fucceffive years 
more, in order to determine how long 
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the fame land may be made to pro. 
duce fucceflive crops of that valuable 
grain: a matter of great importance, 
but hitherto deemed impracticable, 

Independently, however, of the 
original purpofe for which this pro. 
greflive experiment was inftituted, 
there is reafon, we are told, to fuppofe 
that the tranfplantation of wheat for 
a fingle year will turn out to be a 
beneficial improvement. For, 

1. The fcheme faves eleven twelfths 
of the feed ufually fown. 

2. It employs the feeble hands of 
the village, at a time when they have 
but little work. 

3+ Land, that in winter has become 
too wet for fowing, may be planted 
in the fpring, whereby it will be kept 
in its regular courfe of tillage. 

4- The wheat may be hoed at a 
fmall expenfe, which will keep the 
land clean, and fave hand-weeding in 
fummer. 

s+ The crop will almoft to a cer. 
tainty exceed in quantity thofe raifed 
by the ufual mode of culture. 

6. It will give the farmer a tafie 
for garden culture, which will infen- 
fibly prevail over that flovenlinefs, 
that too generally takes place in farm- 
ing operations. 

7- If a judgment may be formed 
from a fall experiment made this 
year, (1796) upon a piece of land, 
almoft too light for rye, wheat may 
be tranfplanted, with advantage, upon 
any land, however light. { 

8. Land, inftead of lying wate 
under a fummer fallow, may be made 
to yield a crop of cabbages, turnips, 
peafe, beans, potatoes, or fummer 
vetches, preparatory to its being 
planted with wheat. 

To all thefe reafonings of Mr. 
Hunter, which appear to ugeto have 
great weight, we fhall add what feems 
to be in the view of political economy 
of ftill greater importance: namely, 
that by this mode of culture, in pre- 
portion as it is adopted, the evils 
arifing «from the exceflive enlarge- 
ment of farms, and the monopoliza- 
tion of land, will be diminifhed, and 
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new fields opened for the employment 
of the induftrious poor; more condu- 
cive to health, virtue, individual 
happinefs, and national population 
and ftrength, than any of the occu- 
pations of manufacturese On this 
plan a way might be eafily opened 
for a very general return of the human 
race to the {tate of their moft natural 
deftination: that of a@tual cultivators 
of the foil. If it fhould be found, 
that a {mall portioa of land will fuf- 
fice in the hands of laborious induftry 
to maintain a family, of which almoft 
every member could in fact earn a 
fubfiftence by co-operation in the new 
fyftem; fome generous and patriotic 
proprietors, nay every wile proprietor 
of land, would parcel out the foil into 
finall allotinents to many, rather than 
let it, as in Ireland (the grand fource 
of all its miferies and difturbances) in 
large proportions, and even by whole 
parifhes and diftrifts, to enormous 
monopolifts, who fub-let it to taxmen, 
and thefe again to others, who have 
alfo their fub-tenants. In this manner 
too, as in the townfhips of America, 
the occupations of the artifan might 
be agreeably varied and intermixed 
with thofe of the hufbandman. 

We have ftill farther to obferve on 
this interefting fubject, that the mode 
of culture, here recommended, is 
actually carried into execution in 
Japan and China: where they very 
generally tranfplant their wheat as 
well as their rice, and water the rows 
with the richeft manures (and above 
all with what from vulgar prejudice 
we throw away asa he aah iluted 
with water: in this manner producing 
immenfe quantities of grain on plots 
aftonifhingly {mall. 

—<—— 
PROLL ACCOUNT OF A DUTCH DRUM. 
[By a Lady.] 


Two of the largeft rooms in the 

houfe are always appropriated to the 

eccafion: the better if they commu- 

nicate, as is indeed ufual abroad, 

but that is not material. Card tables 

are to be fet in the four corners of 
Vor. Il. Now 24. 
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each room; the middle being kept 
perfectly clear,—the place of honour 
is always determined to be on the 
right hand fide of the pier glafs. 
From each fide of this glafs you are 
to place two rows of chairs, with a 
{quare box called a ftove, at the foot 
of each chair; and, if in winter, 
you are to take care thefe ftoves are 
well fupplied with burning turf, or 
rather with the live afhes of turf; 
and, if in fummer, the fire is to be 
omitted, as a Dutch woman is too 
much in the habit of canting up her 
legs on thefe abominable little foot- 
ftools to fit comfortably without 
them, and in the cold weather fhe 
could neither ufe her hands, or arms, 
without fmoke-drying her feet.—By 
the gentlemen’s feats you place fpit- 
ting boxes; and, as if thefe would 
not hold enough, a dozen or two of 
{pitting pots are to be fet on the fide 
tables, or to grace the corner of the 
card equipage: feveral flates and 
pencils are alfo to be provided. All 
the plate you can mufter is to be 
crowded on the grand fideboard, and 
at leaft an hundred tobacco pipes, 
with tafteful devices wrapped about 
them, not forgetting half a dozen 
pound boxes of tobacco, with a fuit- 
able fervice of ftoppers. 

Thefe preparations being fettled, 
you are ready to receive the company, 
who begin to appear at your Dutch 
drum about five in the afternoon! 
The reigning burgomafter’s wife en- 
ters firft. You are to receive her at 
the door, after a good run to meet 
her, (by way of teftifying your joy) 
with a dead ftop, and you are to take 
care that your curtely is at leaft as 
profound as hers; the better if a 
little deeper. And if you would 
adopt the fafhion of this country, 
you fhould revive one of your board- 
ing {chool finkings at the commence- 
ment of a minuet, or one of your 
{chool reverences to your governe{s 
on leaving the room. You are to 
take her by the hand, you are to fay 
you are extremely honoured by th« 
vifit, and then dss ber three times : 
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Thien lead her to the right hand fide 
of the glafs,—order a burning, red- 
hot ftove to be put under her, and 
then receive the reft of the company, 
Stoving them and Aissing in the fame 
manner; more care however 
placing them according to their rank 
in the town or village, than if they 
were fo many itith peereffes to be 
fettled by the High Steward, at the 
trial of a fifter fs for high trea- 
fon. When all the chairs are filled, 
you may order retrefhments. * 

In the firft place, tea is to be pre- 
fented three times rourd the room. 
This over, the card tables are to be 
arranged, the ftoves refrefhed, the 
0 lighted, and the fpitting boxes 

gin to work. You are to prefent 
four kings to the burgomafter’s wife, 
and the three yéu mean to play at 
her table. ‘To the next lady, in her 
rank, you prefent the gueens: but 
make a memorandum, that, when 
once feated, nobody ftirs from her 
table till the party breaks up at ten 
o’clock, fo that you are as a 
ftatue for almoft five hours. The 
refrefhments are to be handed about 
every quarter of an bour, but to vary, 
as to the collations. One quarter 
gives coffee, another wine, another 
liquors, another orgeat, and at every 
time the company eat and drink with 
unabated appetite; and thofe who 
offer the moft good things of this 
world, are made the moft honourable 
mention of, in the annals of contre 
visitism. The ceremonies of taking 
leave are like thofe of entrance. 

Tt is to be obferved, that when 
you give one of their vifits it is not 
from your own invitation: the reign- 
ing burgomafter fends you word if 
convenient, he will come to you fuch 
aday. If you accept the challenge, 
you are to fend off your cards, in 
which you invite the town to meet 
him ; who very obligingly obey the 
fummons, whether they ever faw you 
before or no: or whether they fhall 
ever fee you again. 

All the fmoking party keep their 
own room, but leave fuch a ftrong 


Manner of Catching Black Cattle in Brasil. 
fenfe of their orgies behind 


that it is your houfe, (if 
your nofe is not’a native of Holland) 
fhould perform a quarantine of a 
month before it can be purified. 

A contre-visite feldom includes 
fupper, but when a fupper is to be 
given in Holland, it always compre. 
hends cards and tea, with the im. 
= et cetera of about eight times 
coffee, as many cakes, wines, } 

&c. &c. &e. and fuppofin ae 
begin at half paft five, and fupper to 
be on table at half paft ten, though 
the intermediate hours are fully em- 
ployed in eating and drinking, it 
does not in the leaft prevent the fup- 
per being devoured, as King Richard 
voracioufly fays, “ marrow, bones 
and all,” for though in general life, 
at home, the Dutch eat but little of 
folid food, they pay it off abroad 
with moft incontinent rapacity. In. 
deed, they feem, like certain wild 
beafts in training for the grand 
gorging day, when they are to be 
turned out upon criminals, to referve 
themfelves for thefe great public oc- 
cafions: and a Dutch fupper, at the 
end of five hours ftuffing, might very 
well furnifh out one of our 
Mayor’s feafts, and fatisfy all the 
manfion-houfe monfters on any one 
of the important days, 

Big with the fate of turkeys, and of 

geefe! 


— 


MANNER OF CATCHING BLACK CAT- 
TLE IN BRAZIL. 


[From Murphy’s Travels in Portugal.] 


I was prefent at the Circus when 
this curious fpectacle was exhibited, 
the firft of the kind, as I was told) 
ever reprefented in Lifbon. It con- 
veyed a good idea of the manner in 
which the inhabitants of that — 
region catch their cattle. “They ki 
the animals for the fake of the hides, 
which are brought to Po to be 
manufactured. Of the fiefh I un- 
derftand the Brazilians make but 
little account; they barely take > 
muc 
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much as is fufficient for prefent exi- 
gence, and leave the reft a prey to 
the birds and beafts of the forefts. 

The Circus was very crowded on 
this occafion :. about five in the after- 
noon a native of Pernambuca entered 
the arena mounted upon a fpirited 
horfe of the Arabian breed. The 
rider was of a copper colour, of a 

and active figure, his hair 
black, and his head uncovered. He 
wore a loofe mantle, fomewhat like 
the paludamentum of the ancient 
Romans. The fkin of a wild beaft 
was thrown loofely over the horfe 
inftead of a faddle, from which were 
fufpended two cords for ftirrups.— 
The whole appeared quite in cha- 
rater. 

As foon as the cavalier had paid 
his obeifance to the audience, a bull, 
whole natural ferocity was height- 
ened in the ftall, rufhed in, and had 
nearly overturned him in the firft on- 
fet; the fleetnefs of his horfe, and 
the dexterity with which he managed 
the reins, only could have faved his 
life. The furious animal purfued 
him feveral times round the arena 
till he became tired, after which he 
ftood panting in the middle of the 
rings j 
The. horfeman ftill continued his 
circular courfe at an eafy pace, hold- 
ing-a long cord in his hand, with a 
flip-knot at the end of it: having 
watched a proper opportunity, he 
caft it over the horns of the bull, 
and rode twice round him ; then or- 
dering the gate to be thrown open, 
he made off in full fpeed till he came 
to the full length of the cord ; upon 
which he received a check that drew 
him on his back, and made the horfe 


caper on his hind feet: neverthelefs 


he clung to him by his knees, and 
in this reclined pofture, held the cord 
in both hands and the bridle in his 
mouth. The bull at this time was 
entangled by the rope, with his head 
drawn in between his fore-feet, and 
incapable of motion. The Brazilian 
difmounted, » and drew 
from beneath his mantle a fhort 


hunting fpear, which, with an ap- 
parent flight force, he darted into 
the head of the animal, in confe- 
ag of which. he. inftantly fell 
wn and expired. 
, — 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BLACK CHA- 
RAIBS, OF SY. VINCENT’S. 


THE iffand of St!Vincent, at the 
time of its difcovery, was peopled 
by Red Charaibs, apparently from 
the South American continent. In 
1675, an African flave-fhip was 
wrecked on the .coaft of Bequia, 
about two leagues from St. Vin- 
cent’s; and molt of the negroes got 
fafely to the fhore. The Charaibs, 
accuftomed to fifth thereabouts, and 
finding thefe negroes in diftrefs for 
water, took them into their canoes, 
carried them to St. Vincent's, and 
made flaves of them: but afterward, 
apprehending danger from their mul- 
tiplication, they came to a refolution 
of putting to death all the. male chil- 
dren of the blacks. This occafioned 
an infurrection of the negroes, who 
maflacred a great many Charaibs, 
and fied with their wives and chil- 
dren, and as many red women as 
they could compel to follow them, 
into a mountainous diftrit on the 
north-eaft fide ; where (having been 
joined from time to time by refugee 
flaves from the neighbouring iflands) 
their defcendants ftill form a fierce 
and independent horde, known by 
the name of the Black Charaibs. 

In 1763 the ifland of St. Vincent, 
on which the French had made fome 
{cattered fettlements, was ceded to 
Great Britain: but it was foon found 
that the induftry of miffionaries, ‘and 
the courtefy of the French, had made 
advantageous impreffions on the Cha- 
raibs, who continued to refort to 
Martinique for the fupply of their 
wants, and to keep up fomething 
like‘an alliance with the French go- 
vernor, With the progrefs of the 
Britifh plantations, it became an. ob- 
je&t to the planters to occupy lands 
which were in pofleffion of the Cha- 

raibs. 
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raibs. Some adventurers attempted 
to introduce a fyftem of private pur- 
comet but this was reprobated as 
mcoinpatible with the juft pretenfions 
of government, which was infuffi- 
ciently attentive to refift injuftice in 
its officers. 44... | 
Captain Quinland, commanding 
an armed floop, Auguft 24, 1769, 
fell4in with large canoes, loaded 
‘with kegs of ammunition, and with 
about twenty armed Charaibs in 
each; midwae ‘between St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent’s. Captain Quin- 
fand made fignal to bring them to. 
‘The four canoes rowing forward to- 
ree ‘and himfelf having only nine 
iéfi ‘on’ board, he made fignal for 
oné ofily to approach at a time ; but 
they all perfifting to advance, he 
fired a fhot, which they immediately 
returtied with mufquetry, and rowed 
on'as ‘with intent to board him. He 
fired Again, and funk one of'the canoes. 
"Phe! Charaibs fwam on with their 
‘cutlafiés in’ their mouths; he conti- 
nved firing, and fucceffively funk the 
four canoes. And-of the nine who 


rig his crew, two being killed 


one wounded, and having only 
“fix Hen to! refift the numbers who 
€aine attempting with their cutlaffes 
to feale the fides of his veffel, he 
‘made fail away ; and in his affidavit 
of the tranfaction, ftates his belief, 
that the whole of the eighty Charaibs 
muft have perifhed in the fea. 


—_— 
~ HABITATIONS OF POETS, 


W HEN Vir 4 firft came to Rome, 
‘he had no lodging at all: he after- 
‘wards'poffeffed a fine houfe at Rome, 
and 4 villa at Naples. And Horaee, 
fays Swift; Iam fure, kept his coach. 
‘Lucan and Silius Italics dwelt in 
“marble palaces, and had their ens 
adorned with the moft exqnifite fta- 
tues of Greece. Of modern poets, 
Triffino and Voltaire feem to’ have 
had ‘the moft fuperb houfes. The 
‘former, who was a ‘tkilful archited, 
“as well as poet, was rich enough to 
build a palace, from a defign of his 


Habitations of Pocts...Titles of Periodical Essays. 


own, under the direction of the cele. 
brated Palladio. And the chateau of 
Voltaire at F » has been fo gene- 
rally vifited as to render a defeription 
of it fuperfluous. Mr. Harte relates 
to me, [Dr. Warton) that Pope in 
one of their ufual walks together, 
defired him to go with him to a houfe 
in the Hay-Market, where he would 
fhew him a curiofity. On being ad- 
i Blader woman who kept a 
little ing up three pai 
of ftairs into Hy a tat « In this 
garret,” faid Pope, “ Addifon wrote 
his Campaign.” 


TITLES OF PERIODICAL ESSAYS. 


ADDISON wrote fifty-two papers 
in the Guardian, the plan of which 
was far inferior to that of the Specta- 
tor: for what had the Guardian of the 

barkler to do with fubjects of criti- 
cifm and philofophy? The fecret 
charm of the Speator confifted in 
interefting the reader in the charac. 
ters and ations of the feveral mem- 
bers of the club, and confequently in 
the dramatic caft given to thofe 
eflays. The fucceffors of the Spec. 
tator, even thofe that have been moft 
popular, feem to have been unfortu- 
nate in the Titles they aflumed. Who 
would fuppofe that the Raméler (il 
Vagabondo, as the Italian tranflator 
termed it) was a feries of the graveft 
and moft moral eflays? The Adven- 
turer, it feems, to its being a 
kind of knight-errantry to attack the 
follies and vices of men, The Con- 
noisseur, though you would naturally 
expect it from the title, yet contained 
notbing that related to the fine arts. 
The World was an appropriate and 
happy title, becaufe it pointed ougy 
the chief defign of touching on the 
topics of the day, and the living 
manners of the times. And this fig- 
nificant title was given to it, by the 
fenfible publither of it, Mr. Robert 
Dodfley, at a meeting of feveral of 
the author’s friends, who univerfally 
gave the preference to his propofal 
againft their own. 


RIDICULOUS 
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RIDICULOUS VANITY OF VESTRIS. 


VESTRIS, the celebrated dancer, 
whofe professional excellence is not 
unknown in this country; was at 
Lyons when M. Matthiffon faw him. 
His unafluming manner (fays our 
author) is a fingular contraft to his 
father’s arrogance and vanity; who, 
when Voltaire vifited Paris for the 
laft time, faid, in company, “ There 
are but three great men now ng 
in the world, Vestris, Voltaire, an 

Frederic of Prussia.” Sometimes, he 
would offer his foot to his fon, then 
a boy, with the following apoftrophe : 


Vanity of Vestris...Anecdote of Sigismund...Original Poetry. 349 


% Kifs this immortal foot, which en- 
chants heaven and earth!” 


—— TAwhr— 
ANECDOTE OF EMPEROR SIGISMUND. 


Tuis prince, having granted the 
title of nobleman to a learned doctor, 
he obferved the man at court taking 
his place among the nobles, and not, 
as formerly, among the profeffors— 
“ What a fimpleton he is!” obferved 
the Emperor; “ I can make a thou- 
fand gentlemen every day of my 
life ; but I cannot make one learned 
man.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ODE TO THE DEITY. 
TEACH me! Great Father of light! 
To bear my misfortunes below ; 
My foul with the raptures excite, 
Which from deeds of venevolence flow. 


Of this world it me to fhare 
Sufficient of riches and health, 

To check in my bofom defpair, 
And keep back my fingers from ftealth. 


In a village remote from the great, 
From flatt'ry, contention, and fhame, 

May my manfion appear without ftate, 
And oaks overfhadow its frame. 


Of fruit-trees and vines give me ftore, 
Of fields and of meadows a few ; 

Let a river run clofe by my door, 
And a pars’nage enliven its view. 


With friends let me garnifh my hall, 
Such friends as misfortune has tried, 
Whom danger nor doybt can appal, 
Or the yileft of mortals deride. 


Let mo one, in tears, pafs my cot, 
To whom I can render relief ; 


taney I make happy their lot, 
dry up the fource of their grief. 


As man’s but a mifer at beft, 
Who feeks not a partner below— 
Grant me one on my bofom to reft, 
Whom pride nor malevolence know. 
Thus grant me, Great Father! to live, 
With religion enliv’ning my heart, 
And each moment to rapture I'll give 
Nor figh when I’m call’d to depart.— 
BERI HESDIN. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
A FRAGMENT. 
[By @ Lady.) 
vi RT UE, celeftial Power! thy hand 
can bind, 
In golden chains, the fluctuating mind, 
And bid the vagrant Fancy roam no 
more : 
Thy voice can bid the throbbing heart 
be calm, 
To deepeft wounds impart a facred balm, 
And ope in barren wilds a fumlefs 
ftore. 


More dear the fympathies thy bofom 
warm ; 
More fweet, more potent, is the myftic 
charm 
Which binds thy heart to beings’ end- 
lefs chain, 
Than angel friendfhip in her holieft 
ife, 
Or Love's refiftlefs energy fupplies, 
Or care parental fofters in its train. 


STELLA. 





PROPOSAL TO THE LADIES. 
Ww EN the wife-ones incline to ex- 


amine the fun, 
They call a {mok’d-glafs to their aid: 
Thus ev’ry danger of blindnefs they fhun, 
So foften’d his rays by the fhade. 


Our ladies have now adopted this plan; 
How much we their goodnefs fhould 
rize! 
In place of the moveable fkreen of a fan, 
Frey veil with a curtain their eyes. 


We 
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We now, without rifk, their luftre may 
view, 
Contemplate their charms at our eafe, 
From feature to feature the chace may 
purtue, 
And fix on which ever we pleafe : 
For think not ’tis form’d of a clofe- 
wov'n fuff, 
No malice their bofoms could move! 
Far from it, ’tis thin and tranfparent 


enough 
To thew the mild graces we love. 

But hard for each poffible cafe to provide, 
Since many freebooters are found, 

By lifting the head, or a peep o’ ont fide, 
Some eye-fhots continue to wound. 

I’ve thought of a fcheme; I humbly pro- 


pole 
Such wicked defigns to defeat: 
A pair oe Sark {pe&acles plac’d on the 
nofe 
Will render our fafety complete. 


————— 


THE WEE THING, 
OR MAR? OF CASTLE-CARY. 
“ G4v ye my wee thing? 
Saw ye mine ain thing? 
Saw ye my true love down on yon lea? 
Crofs’d fhe the meadow 
Yeftreen at the gloaming? 
Sought fhe the burnie whar flow’rs the 
haw tree? 
** Her hair it is lint-white; 
Her fkin it is milk-white; 
Dark is the blue o’ her faft rolling ee; 
Red, red her ripe lips! 
And fweeter than rofes :— 
Whar could my wee thing wander frae 
me?” 
“« 1 faw nae your wee thing, 
I faw nae your ain thing, 
Nor faw I your true love down by yon lea; 
But I met my bonny thing 
Late jn the gloaming, 
Down by the burnie whar flow’rs, the 
haw tree. 


“* Her hair it was lint-white ; 
Her fkin it was milk-white; 
Dark was the blue o’ her faft rolling ee; 
Red ware her ripe lips, 
And fweeter than rofes : 
Sweet ware the kiffes that fhe gae to me!” 
“ It was nae my wee thing, 
It was nae my ain thing, 
It was nae my true love ye met by thetree : 
Proud is her leel heart! 
Modeft her nature! 
She never loo’d ony, till ance the loo’d 
me. 
* Her name it is Mary! 
She’s frae Castle-Cary : 


F Poetry. 


Aft, he te Gay cen 's: Meliniyidte ny 
nee ;— ; 

Fair as face is, . 

War’t fifty times fairer, 
Young bragger, fhe ne’er would gie kiffes 

to thee!” 

“ It was then your Mary; 

She’s frae Castle-Cary ; 

It was then your true love I met by thetree. 
Proud as her heart is, 

And modeft her nature, - 

Sweet ware the kiffes that fhe gae to me.” 
Sair gloom’d his dark brow, 
Blood-red his cheek grew, 

Wild flath’d the fire frae his red rolling 

ee!— 

« Ye’s rue fair this morning, 
Your boafts and your feorning: 
Defend ye, faufe traitor ! fu’ loudly yelie.” 

“ Awa wi’ beguiling,” 
Cried the youth, fmiling— 
Aff went Pe bonnet ; the lint-white locks 
! 


The belted plaid fa’ing, 
Her white bofom thawing, 
Fair ftood the lov’d maid wi’ the dark 
rolling ee! 
“Is it my wee thing! 
Is it mine ain thing! 
Is it my true love here that I fee!”— 
“ O Famie, forgie me; 
Your heart’s conftant to me; 
I'll never mair wander, dear laddie, frae 
thee!” 


——ee 


Sonnet by Mr. Mason, on bis Birth Day. 
Written in bis seventy-second Year. 

1% the long courfe of feventy years and 
one, 

Ofthave I known on this, my natalday, 

Hoar froft and {weeping {now prolong 

their fway, 
The wild winds whiftle, and the forefts 


‘ 


But now Spring’s fmile has veil’d fers 
Winter’s frown, 
And now the birds on ev’ry budding 
{pray 
Chaunt orifons, as to the morn of May: 


With them all fear of feafon's 
is flown; 
et 


Like them I fing, yet not, lik 
beguil’d, 
Expe& the vernal bloom of youth to 
know: 
But, fuch hope be from my 
breaft exil’d, 
I feel warm Piety’s fuperior glow, _ 
And as my winter, like the year’s, 
mild, 
Give praife to him, from whom all mer- 
cies flow. 
INTELLIGENCE. 
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Tue Senate of the United States have 
fixed on Monday the 16th inftant as the 
day on which both Houfes of Congrefs 
fhould adjourn, and have paffed a bili 
altering the time for the next meeting of 
Congrefs: The firft Monday in Novem- 
ber is the time fixed upon.—The Houfe 
of entatives have to the 


time o an te but rejected the bill 
altering the time of the annual meeting 
of Congrefs: Hence, unlefs previoufly 
convened by the Prefident of the United 
States, the next feffion will not commence 


before the firft Monday in December. 


— 
dn Act to declare the Treaties heretofore © 


concluded with France, no longer obliga- 

tory on the United States. 

Wuereas the treaties concluded be- 
tween the United States and France have 
been repeatedly violated on the part of 
the French Government; and the juft 
claims of the United States for reparation 
of the injuries fo committed have been 
refufed, and their attempts to negociate 
an amicable adjuftment of all complaints 
between the two nations have been re- 
pelled with indignity: and wherezs, 
under authority of the French Govern- 
ment, there is yet purfued againft the 
United States, a fyftem of predatory 
violence, infra¢ting the faid treaties, 
and hoftile to the rights of a free and 
independent nation, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


America, in Congress assembled, ‘That the 


United States are of right freed and 
exonerated from the ftipulations of the 
Treaties, and of the Confular Convention, 
heretofore concluded between the United 
States and France; and that the fame 
fhall not henceforth be regarded as le- 
gally obli y on the government or 
citizens of the United States. 
Jonatuan Dayton, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
THEopore SEpGwIck, 
President of the Senate, pro tempore. 
Approved, July 7, 1798. 
Joun Apams, 
President of the United States. 
Depofited among the Rolls in the Office 
of the Secretary of State. 
TimorHy PickertNnoG, 
Secretary of State. 


We have the fatisfaction to announce 
to our readers that the Delaware floop of 
war, Captain Decatur, who put to fea 
on Friday, the 6th inftant, on the next 
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evening captured a French privateer 
fchooner of twelve guns and feventy 
men, clofe in with Egg-Harbour, and 
on Sunday evening laft the prize was 
brought to Fort Mifflin. Captain Beca- 
tur left his fhip at New-Caftle, and 
brought this ideiitlewace totown. After 
Captain Decatur got to fea, on the 7th 
inftant, he met with the fhip Alexander 
Hamilton, from New-York to Baltimore, 
the Captain of which informed him that 
he had been plundered by a French pri- 
vateer, and gave him directions what 
courfe fhe had fteered. Captain Decatur 
immediately went ia fearch of her, and 
foon got in fight of four fchooners; 
but not knowing which was the armed 
fchooner that he had received informa- 
tion of, he thought it beft to ftand off as 
if he were a merchantman and alarmed 
at what might be armed veffels. This fuc- 
ceeded; the armed fehooner gave chace 
until the difeovered the Delaware to be 
a veffel of force, when fhe attempzed to 
fheer off and get in land (where fhe fup- 
pofed fhe thould be fafe, taking the 
Delaware for an Englifh veffel of war) 
but, after a pretty long chace and feveral 
fhot being fired at her, fhe was obliged 
to furrender to the Delaware.-—This 
privateer is a new veffel faid to have 
been built at Baltimore. She failed from 
Cape Francois on the 1gth of June, and 
has been on our coaft only two days, 
during which time fhe has captured the 
fhip Liberty Captain Vredenberg, which 
failed a few days fince from this port 
for Liverpool. The Liberty was fent to 
the Weft Indies, and her Captain and 
Crew were put on board a veffel bound 
for Bofton. This privateer had alfo 
taken an Englifh brig. The name of 
the French privateer is Le Croyadle, 
fhe was commanded by 2 Captain Syl- 
vetter , who has been an old offender 
againit our trade. When he was taken 
on board the Delaware, he exprefled 
much furprife to Captain Decatur at 
being taken by an American veffel, ob- 
ferving that “ he had a commiffion from 
the French government and wifhed to 
know how long France and America 
had been at war, as,” he faid, “ this 
was the firft time he had heard of it?” 
We are happy to fay, that he had not a 
fingle American in his crew ; they were 
wholly French, and were landed on Mon- 
day at the Fort, where they will be kept 
under guard until otherwife difpofed of. 
The Delaware returns immediately to 
her cruifing ground. (Gaz. U.S. 
Appointments. 
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Appointments. 
Thomas Rofs, Infpector of the Revenue 


for the firft furvey in the diftri& of Penn- . 


fylvania. 

John Angus, Captain; Matthias Hal- 
fted, firft Lieutenant; and David Wait, 
fecond ditto; of the Affociated Company 
of Artillery, in the city of Perth Amboy, 
in the ftate of New Jerfey, compofed 
of exempts from militia fervices, 
others voluntarily affociated for the pur- 

fe of defence againfi depredations by 

oreign nations, their fubjects or citizens. 


On Monday laft the Honourable James 
M‘Henry, Secretary at War, left this 
city for Mount Vernon. It is expedted 
that our beloved Commander in Chief 
will return with the Secretary to Phila- 
delphia. 

The New York Argus fays—The Uni- 
ted States’ brig Sophia arrived at Bour- 
deaux the 5th May. 


The negroes who have arrived at 
Charlefton (S. C.) from Port-au-Prince 
were ordered to depart on the 27th ult. 
and the revenue cutter appointed to carry 
them out of the limits of the ftate. 


New York, Fuly 10.—New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, June 3d, 1798.-— 
Resolved, That itijg the opinion of this 
Board, that in all contraés where Notes 
are given in payment, the giver of the 
Note ought to be liable to pay the Stamp 
duty.—Regular notice having previoufly 
been given, Ordered, that the following 
refolution be added to the bye-laws of 
this Corporation.— Resolved, That onall 
bills drawn in this flate, payable in any 


“other of the United States, and which 


fhall be returned, protefted, for non- 
payment, the amount of the bill with 
damages of five per cent. in lieu of 
charges, fhall be paid on demand, at the 
current exchange, when the bill with 
the proteft, is prefented, either to the 
drawer or the endorfer thereof. 
Extra& from the minutes, 
WiLiiam W. Woo sey, Sec. 
On laft Sunday; between eight and 
nine in the morning, the dome of Lail- 
fon’s Circus (Fifth fireet) fell into its 
centre. Thi¥ lofty and elegant fuper- 
ftruéture was upwards of ninety feet 
perpendicular, with a proportionate ro- 
tundity. ‘The light materials of which 
it was olla and its flender con- 
ftru€tion, hare always rendered this 
event probable. A large party of Mac- 
pherfon’s Blues, who had lately affem- 
bled every evening in this place for the 
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purpofe of exercife, were alarmed on 
Saturday evening, by frequent cracking 
in the roof—Fortunately, hewever, it; 
falling in on the Sabbath has been at. 
te with no perfonal injury. 
—— 
MARRIED, 

Mr. Benjamin Gardner to Mifs Elizs. 
beth Smith, both of this city, by the 
Reverend Dr. Rogers, on the 3d inftant. 

Mr. Robert Bewley, of Talbot county, 
Maryland, to Mifs Catharine Brining, 
of this city, by the fame reverend gen. 
tleman, on the gth inflant. 

Mr. Hugh M‘Kown to Mifs Hannah 
Neal, by the fame reverend gentleman, 
on the fame day. 

Captain Abfalom Vernon to Mifs 
Margaret Freeman, daughter of Captain 
Benjamin Freeman of this city, by the 
Right Reverend Dr. White, on the fame 
day. ' 

Captain Jos. H. Dill, of Bermuda, to 
Mifs Ann Bickham, of this city, by the 
Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, on the 5th inf. 

Mr. Samuel Price, merchant, to Mifs 
Bafs, by the fame reverend gentleman at 
the feat of Mr. Robert Bafs, on the roth 
inftant. 

Mr. John Weifs to Mifs Polly Miller, 
both of Chefnut Hill, by the Rev. Mr. 
Schaffer of Germantown, on the 3d inf. 

Mr. William Boyce to Mifs Sarah 
Edwards, at Friend’s Meeting Houfe in 
High Street, on the 12th inftant. 

—— 
DIED, 

Jofhua Evans, an aged Minifter of the 
Society of Friends, near Haddonfield, 
New Jerfey, on the 7th inftant. 

. On the 29th ultimo, at Bofton, Mrs. 
Efther Ruffel, wife of Mr. Benjamin 
Ruffel, Editor of the Columbian Centinel. 

At the houfe of Mr. Francis Helfrich, 
on the 3d inftant, Mr. Adam Poth, aged 
one hundred and three years, fix months 
and three days. This venerable man 
had been fupported by Mr. Helfrich fince 
the fever of 1797 at much expenfe and 
trouble. 

The noted Jenkins, a clerk in one of 
the firft banking houfes in London, 
who was feven feet and nine inches 
ftature; is mentioned in a Dublin paper 
of the 7th May, as lately deceafed. 





Erratum in the Account of Haskins the 
Ventriloquist, given in last Number. 

In the fecond paragraph, read ‘* venter 
the belly, and /oguor to fpeak,” inftead 
of “* ventre from the belly, and /ogui to 
fpeak.” ALIQUIS. 
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